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Art. IX. — Origin and Character of the old Parties. 

1. History of the Hartford Convention, with a Revietv of 
the Policy of the United States Government, which led 
to the War of 1812. By Theodore Dwight, Secre- 
tary of the Convention. New York. 1833. 

2. Familiar Letters on Public Characters and Public 
Events, from the Peace o/1783, to the Peace of 1815. 
Boston. 1834. 

The first of these works is a history of the Hartford Con- 
vention, by the Secretary of that body ; the second is anony- 
mous, but is freely attributed in the public prints to a gentle- 
man, who took a somewhat conspicuous part in the old political 
controversies. They both belong, therefore, to the valuable 
and interesting class of books containing historical illustrations 
of political events, by individuals who were in one way or 
another to a greater or less extent personally connected with 
them. Writers of this description have been hitherto rare in 
our country. Our political and military characters have been 
generally either too busy or too little given to the use of the 
pen, to furnish the public with materials for. their own history 
or that of their times. In some other countries these works 
compose, under the name of Memoirs, a large, attractive, and 
we may add, very important department of literature. In 
France, particularly, the supply of them has been exceedingly 
abundant; of late years, indeed, they have multiplied in that 
country to an extent and volume, sufficient, notwithstanding 
the unparalleled, we had almost said, agonizing interest of the 
period they describe, to weary the patience of the most inde- 
fatigable readers. The memoirs already published on the 
French Revolution, would compose of themselves a very hand- 
some library, and there is room to suppose that the source is 
yet by no means exhausted. To the mass of these produc- 
tions, writers of both sexes have contributed in nearly equal 
proportions, and if we attach to those of the men who have 
themselves occupied the highest political stations, such as Na- 
poleon himself and his immediate coadjutors, more importance 
as political documents, we may freely admit that such works 
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as those of Madame Roland, Madame de Stael, Madame de 
Genlis and the Duchess of Abrantes are among the most agreea- 
ble, and under some points of view most instructive, of the col- 
lection. 

The peculiar advantages and disadvantages of this kind of 
writing are sufficiently apparent. From the deep and lively 
interest which is felt by every one in matters immediately con- 
nected with his own personal concerns, they will probably be 
written with spirit and vivacity, and will thus avoid the great- 
est of all literary faults, — that of dullness. 'All sorts of writing,' 
says Voltaire, ' are good, except the tiresome.' Tons les genres 
sont bons hors le genre ennuyeux. Again, the writer of me- 
moirs will possess almost of necessity a minute and accurate 
acquaintance with the details of at least some portion of his 
subject, and even should his general knowledge be limited and 
his views incorrect, he will yet throw light upon some par- 
ticular passage or event, the precise history of which might 
otherwise remain forever unknown. On the other hand, he is 
prone to extend his communications to an unreasonable length, 
— to publish twelve or fifteen volumes where two or three 
would answer every useful purpose, — and, what is a more 
serious evil, though a great book was regarded by the an- 
cients as no trifling one, — he naturally carries into his descripr 
tion of the events in which he took a part, the feelings and 
opinions, right or wrong, under the influence of which he act- 
ed, — judges of measures and characters in the spirit of a par- 
tisan, and furnishes, in short, a more or less partial view of his 
subject. 

The works before us exemplify, as would naturally be ex- 
pected, — the merits and the defects of the class of writings to 
which they belong. They are both entertaining, and will be 
read with pleasure by all who feel any interest in the history 
of the country. If that of Mr. Dwight be less amusing, it has 
more the air of an official document, and will supply more au- 
thentic materials to the future historian. The Familiar Let- 
ters are in this respect particularly valuable, on account of the 
minute and often very curious descriptions which they give of 
the appearance and private habits of the prominent men of the 
last generation, with many of whom the author seems to have 
had opportunities of personal acquaintance. With these merits, 
which will render them both, though in somewhat different 
ways, contributions of no inconsiderable value to our national 
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literature, they show throughout, "as well in the uniformly 
favorable judgment passed upon the men and measures of 
one of the political parties that formerly divided the country, 
as in the harsh censure as uniformly bestowed upon those of 
the other, that their authors, though writing no doubt with the 
best intentions, are still to a considerable extent under the in- 
fluence of the party spirit of the times which they describe. 

It is not our purpose, however, to enter into a minute criti- 
cism of these works. They do not need our recommendation 
to give them currency, nor would it perhaps be a profitable 
labor to undertake to point out in detail such mistakes of fact or 
opinion, as may have crept into certain passages of them, either 
from mere inadvertence, or from the cause to which we have 
just alluded. We propose in the present article to avail our- 
selves of the occasion afforded by their publication, to present 
a view of the history of parties in this country, — as we under- 
stand it, — somewhat different from that which they suggest, — 
more favorable to the character of our fathers, and, as we con- 
ceive, more conformable to facts and to the acknowledged 
principles of human action. In recording the view of the old 
controversies which prevailed at the time in the party to which 
they belonged, the writers of these works have acted with per- 
fect honesty, and, as we have said, have rendered a service to 
the literature of the country. But these controversies have 
long since ceased to exist, and, as we shall show hereafter, can 
never by any possibility be renewed. The parties which car- 
ried them on have disappeared forever from the country. The 
persons composing the present active generation never took 
any, — or if any, — more than a very slight and secondary share 
in them ; — never felt the ardent loves, nor the bitter hatreds, 
which grew out of them, and harrowed up for the time the 
very inmost soul of society. It seems to us now a strange and 
painful thing to see our natural and political fathers, — the 
fathers of our national existence, and social institutions, — all of 
whom we would willingly regard with equal and unmingled 
veneration and gratitude, — denounced not merely as obnox- 
ious to occasional error, but as wilfully false to their own fame 
and the best interests of the country. We cannot persuade 
ourselves that such denunciations, — however honest and well 
meant,— can be necessary in reference to the prominent mem- 
bers of either of the former parties. There is ample ground, 
—as we conceive the subject, — for the belief that both were 
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sincere in their views of the great political principles and 
measures upon which they differed ; and that, while a similar 
contest prevailed at the same time throughout the whole Christ- 
ian world, it was no where carried on with equal moderation, 
superior intelligence, or in general in a manner more creditable 
in every respect to the persons who took the most active share 
in it, and to the people at large. This is the view which we 
wish to offer to the consideration of our readers on the present 
occasion, and which we shall now proceed to develope, recur- 
ring occasionally to the works before us in the way of illustra- 
tion or reference. 

The existence of parties in free governments is a matter of 
course, if not of absolute necessity. In a system which per- 
mits no expression of individual opinion, — where no voice is 
publicly heard but that of the Sovereign, parties are unknown. 
Any opposition to the will of the master is either suppressed 
at once or ends in revolution, and the merits of the question 
at issue can only be discussed in the form of actual civil war. 
Where a free expression of opinions is allowed, they will 
naturally be found to differ more or less upon every question 
of importance, and the people will form themselves into par- 
ties as they happen to approve or disapprove the measures 
which for the time most forcibly engage the public attention. 
It may be added, that most governments carry with them, in 
the nature of their constitution, the elements of permanent 
political divisions, which though more or less active at different 
times, are never entirely suppressed, and constantly re-appear, 
perhaps with some variations of name and form, through the 
whole course of their history. Something of this' kind, as we 
shall presently have occasion to remark, may be seen in the in- 
stitutions of the United States. 

I. The only party division of any consequence which exist- 
ed in the United States, as Colonies, and up to the close of the 
revolutionary war, was that of the supporters and the oppon- 
ents of the Royal Prerogative, respectively distinguished by the 
familiar names of Whigs and Tories. The entire prostration 
of the latter in the war of Independence, and the success of 
the new government erected by the former upon the ruins of 
the colonial system, extinguished this division, which has left 
no traces in the condition or feelings of the people. The 
most obnoxious and prominent of the Tories retired to Eng- 
land ; the rest acquiesced with cheerfulness in the new state 
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of things. The Whigs remained in undisputed possession of 
the field, and having now no common enemy to contend with, 
had opportunity and leisure,— as always happens in similar 
cases,— -to discover the differences of opinion among them- 
selves. Within three or four years from the conclusion of 
peace, they were contending with each other throughout the 
whole country upon new grounds of controversy, with nearly 
as much zeal as they had before felt in their warfare with the 
Tories, though it was fortunately displayed in a more pacific 
shape. 

II. This new division, — the second in the order of time of 
those which have prevailed among us, and one of which the 
traces are not yet and probably never will be entirely effaced, — 
was that of the supporters and opponents of the present Fed- 
eral Constitution, respectively known by the appellations of 
Federalist* and Anti-federalists. It belongs to the class of 
those already alluded to, which have their elements in the very 
nature of the governments of the communities in which they 
appear. Although our principal concern in the present article 
is with the parties that grew up after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, yet as those which preceded had a good deal of in- 
fluence in determining the character and personal composition 
of the others, it may be proper to make them the subject of 
a few preliminary remarks. 

The Colonies now composing the United States were as 
such entirely independent of each other, and had no political 
bond of union excepting the common allegiance to the Crown 
of Great Britain. Although their contiguous geographical 
position, — the community of origin, language, laws, manners 
and religion, and the constant and intimate personal relations 
existing among the great majority of the individuals composing 
them, created among them a real and substantial union, which 
every year of their existence happily tends more and more to 
consolidate, they were still at that time in form entirely sepa- 
rate. The Colonies in New England, at an early period of 
their history, established a temporary union among themselves 
for their mutual defence against the natives, and about the mid- 
dle of the last century an unsuccessful attempt was made by 
the Convention that met at Albany to form a more general 
one. When the Revolutionary crisis became very imminent* 
the deputes from all t ie Colonies met in Congress at Phi- 
ladelphia, to arrange in concert the operations which that 
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crisis might render necessary, and when it was deemed expedi- 
ent to publish a declaration of Independence, they did it in 
the name of all the Colonies, as one joint instrument. This 
fact has been thought by some to prove of itself that the Col- 
onies had actually formed themselves into one body politic, before 
the declaration of Independence, or that the effect of that de- 
claration upon their political condition, whatever it might be, 
operated upon them jointly and not as separate communities. 
But with all our respect for some of the persons who hold this 
opinion, we find it impossible to adopt it. The members of 
Congress had taken no measures directly intended to form the 
Colonies into one body politic before the declaration of 
Independence, and it would be too much to suppose, that 
so important a change in the condition of a number of inde- 
pendent communities, could be the merely incidental result of 
any measure intended to effect a different object; — certainly 
unless the change were necessarily implied in the nature of 
that measure. Now it did not necessarily follow, because 
the deputies of the Colonies in Congress declared their 
independence of the British Crown by a joint instrument, 
that those Colonies intended to form themselves into one body 
politic. Nothing is more common than concerted operations 
against the same foreign power among communities that, al- 
ways have been, are at the time, and intend to remain politi- 
cally independent of each other. There was therefore nothing 
in the nature of the act or in the usage of nations, to render it 
certain or even probable that the deputies in Congress intend- 
ed, by declaring the independence of the whole in a joint in- 
strument, to form them into one political society. And if such 
a conclusion were even probable, it would be impossible to 
admit it, because it is contradicted by the precise letter of the 
declaration and of the subsequent articles of confederation, 
both which expressly recognise the Colonies in their new con- 
dition as free and independent States. In this respect, there- 
fore, the declaration left them in the same position in which 
they stood before. It simply abolished the connexion, 
previously existing between them all and the British Crown, 
and as this was the only political bond of union among 
them, it left them of course in form entirely separate from 
and independent of each other. They were at liberty to 
continue to exist as thirteen independent States, to enter as 
independent States into one or more confederacies, in which 
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they should retain their independence, or to surrender wholly 
or in part their independence, and form themselves into one or 
more bodies politic, under a common government, organized on 
any principles and in any shape which they might deem expe- 
dient. The substantial union naturally existing among them, 
to which we have already adverted, as well as the indispensa- 
ble necessity of combined military and political operations 
against the common enemy, precluded the idea of entire sepa- 
ration, and pointed to a close and intimate connexion. On the 
other hand, a variety of very obvious considerations would na- 
turally suggest, at least as the first experiment, a form of union 
which should maintain and recognise the entire independence 
of the States. Such was accordingly the character of the 
system first agreed upon, and which is commonly called that of 
the old Confederation. 

This system resembled very nearly the leagues of indepen- 
dent States which have existed in other ages and countries, and 
the scheme, however inferior it may have been to the one final- 
ly adopted, does no discredit to the learning or the discernment 
of our revolutionary statesmen. It was in fact, highly honora- 
ble to their discretion, that before they launched out into new 
experiments, they made trial of one of the most approved sys- 
tems then known to the world. The Confederacies of free 
States which have flourished in ancient and in modern times, 
are illustrious in history, and have met the approbation of the 
most profound and sagacious political writers. Montesquieu 
devotes a chapter to this form of government, which he repre- 
sents as nothing less than perfect. ' A confederacy of this de- 
scription,' he remarks, ' is in no danger either from foreign 
violence or domestic corruption, and is thus clear of all defects. 
It unites the strength and security of a great monarchy with 
all the internal advantages of a free state.' In following the 
footsteps of the genius of ancient Greece, — in imitating the 
examples of Etruria, the mother and nurse of Rome, — of 
Switzerland and Holland, favorite seats of learning, liberty 
and virtue, — in yielding to the authority of Montesquieu, — our 
fathers did what all wise and good men would have done in 
their places. They were not ignorant of the misfortunes and 
the fail of the ancient States that were organized in this form, 
hut they also knew that we were placed under circumstances 
in every respect more favorable, and might reasonably hope for 
a better fate. Switzerland and Holland were still nourishing 
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in all their glory, and were generally regarded by the friends 
of liberty as among the best existing models of free govern- 
ments. 

Independently of these circumstances, which might have de- 
termined our fathers to give a preference in the abstract to a 
confederacy of independent States over any closer connexion, 
they had not, in fact, (morally speaking) the liberty of choice. 
The States, as we have already remarked, were as Colonies, in 
form, wholly independent of each other, and had no political 
bond of union excepting the common allegiance to the Crown. 
When this was dissolved, they remained entirely separate: 
and having certain common concerns to manage, it was a mat- 
ter of course, if not of necessity, that they should come to the 
management of tbem as independent communities. The 6rst 
act of Confederation did not make them independent of each 
other, but found them so. It was a simple expression of their 
existing situation and of the mode of administration to which 
it naturally led. Before they introduced any essential change 
in their political condition, it was right not only to wait for tran- 
quil times, but to wait until they found by experience that any 
such change was necessary. They took things as they found 
them, like men of sound practical judgment as they were; and 
the old Confederation, — defective as it afterwards proved to be, 
— nevertheless justified their preference, and carried us nobly 
through the revolutionary war. It was discovered in the se- 
quel to be tainted with one fatal vice, which made a reform 
indispensable, and which naturally suggested as a remedy the 
adoption of the leading principle of distinction between the 
former and the present system. The radical defect of the old 
Confederation, — and it was one inseparable from the nature of 
the system, — was, that the authority of Congress proceeded 
from and acted upon the State authorities, and not the individ- 
ual citizens ; while it is the leading principle of the present 
Federal Constitution, that the authority of the General Govern- 
ment proceeds from and acts upon the individual citizens, and 
has little or no concern with the States. 

The parties, since known by the names of Federalists and 
Anti-federalists, made their appearance for the first time 
in the Convention which framed the Constitution. The ob- 
ject for which the meeting had been called, was to amend the 
existing articles of Confederation : but when the members had 
assembled, it was found to be the opinion of a large number of 
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them, constituting, as it appeared in the sequel, a majority of 
the whole, that it was more expedient to adopt and recommend 
to the people an entirely new draft, materially altering the fun- 
damental principles of the former system. The prominent 
defect of the Old Confederation was obviously the inefficiency 
and feebleness of the central power, and there was a general 
feeling that it ought to be strengthened, but in what way, and 
to what extent this was to be done, were questions upon which 
there was every variety of individual opinion. Hamilton went 
so far as to propose that the Senate should be chosen for life, 
and that the President should name the Governors of the 
States; others would have left the relations between the 
States and the essential powers of Congress nearly as they 
stood before. The division on general principles was between 
those who were disposed to strengthen the General Govern- 
ment at the expense of the power of the States, on the one 
hand, and on the other those who wished to maintain the com- 
plete independence of the States at all hazards, and to give 
no authority to the General Government which was inconsist- 
ent with it. The Constitution, as finally adopted, was a sort 
of compromise between the two parties. It did not quite 
meet the views of the highest-toned supporters of Federal 
principles, and was still less palatable to the friends of entire 
State independence. It made, in fact, a very large encroach- 
ment on the independence of the States, by introducing, as we 
remarked, above, the principle of a direct relation between the 
individual citizen and the central power for all federal purpo- 
ses, or in other words by converting the States, for all the pur- 
poses to be effected by the union, into one body politic. The 
Constitution, though drafted by a convention of delegates ap- 
pointed by the State Governments, was submitted for ratifica- 
tion and adoption, not to those governments, but to the indi- 
vidual citizens, and became when adopted, a social compact, 
the parlies to which formed themselves into one body politic, 
under a common government, for the purposes therein speci- 
fied, and maintained for all others the existing powers of the 
States. Though it did not, as we have said, precisely suit the 
views of some of the most decided supporters of Federal 
principles, and was to a certain extent, a sort of compromise, 
it was regarded on the whole as a Federal measure. It 
was actively supported as such, even by those who would 
have approved a still stronger infusion of Federalism, particu- 
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larly Hamilton, and its adoption by the people was viewed as 
the triumph of the Federal party. 

It is worthy of remark, however, and it is creditable to the 
character of the Anti-federalists, that after the Constitution 
was finally adopted, they acquiesced in it with cheerfulness. 
From that time to this it has been regarded, by the unanimous 
consent of the country, as a system approaching very nearly 
to perfection, and which could not in any way be materially 
improved. The previous division of opinion upon general 
principles continued to exist, and the party names were kept 
up, but the question now turned, not upon the merit of the 
Constitution, but upon its meaning and the manner in which it 
ought to be construed. As the real character of a written con- 
stitution can hardly be ascertained in any other way than by 
experience, the ground of controversy, though somewhat nar- 
rowed, was still sufficiently extensive. Most of those who 
had actively supported the Constitution before its adoption, 
were now disposed to give it in practice the construction most 
favorable to the power of the General Government. Most of 
their opponents, including however some prominent persons of 
the other party, particularly Mr. Madison, were disposed to 
give it a strict construction. Some even went so far as to 
contend that the States still retain their independence, or in 
the popular language, Sovereignty, and that the present Fed- 
eral Union is nothing more than another league of independent 
States, like the Old Confederation, under a somewhat different 
form. 

This division of parties is the one most natural to our con- 
dition as a people, and to the form of our Government. It is 
one which must necessarily enter more or less into all those 
which may be formed on other grounds, and will probably re- 
appear from time to time, in the absence of other less perma- 
nent causes of excitement, as long as the present Government 
shall endure. Though the controversies that followed the 
adoption of the Constitution pretty soon came to turn almost 
wholly, as we shall presently see, upon matters of foreign poli- 
cy, yet in considering the measures of the Federal Govern- 
ment the question constantly recurred, whether they were or 
were not within the limits of its constitutional power, and of 
course what those limits were. The Funding system and the 
National Bank, — the proclamation of Neutrality, — the Alien 
and Sedition laws, — the repeal of the Judiciary Act, — the pur- 
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chase of Louisiana, — the embargo, and many of the war meas- 
ures were opposed, not merely as inexpedient but as unconsti- 
tutional. When the old party divisions subsided, after the 
close of the war, the first appearance of a new one, turning 
upon principles of any kind and not entirely personal, was the 
recent revival of the original Federal and Anti-federal con- 
troversy, in reference to the question, whether the General 
Government has a constitutional right to impose laws for the 
protection of domestic industry. In this case South Carolina 
maintained the extreme doctrine, that the States are still en- 
tirely independent of each other, and that the Union is only 
the Old Confederacy in another shape, while the President in 
his Proclamation pushed the Federal principle to the other 
extreme, by affirming that the States composed one body poli- 
tic even before the declaration of Independence. In the pres- 
ent controversies on the subject of the Bank and the measures 
of the Executive in relation to it, the question of the constitu- 
tional limits of the power of the various departments of the 
Federal Government is constantly recurring ; and it must, as 
we have said, continue to recur in connexion with every other 
subject that may temporarily engage the public attention and 
create divisions in the body of the people, as long as the pres- 
ent Constitution of Government shall last. 

This division of parties is therefore the natural result of our 
condition and political institutions. It is of course unnecessary 
and consequently uncharitable to suppose, without direct and 
sufficient proof, that individuals, in attaching themselves to one 
or the other of these parties, were governed by unworthy or 
selfish motives. It was easy to say, as was frequently said at 
the time of the formation and adoption of the Constitution, 
that Hamilton was at heart a friend of monarchy, and supported 
a strong Federal Government because he expected to occupy 
the highest place himself, and wished to be, no matter under 
what name, the monarch of the Union ; or on the other hand, 
that the persons who sustained the rights of the States were 
aware of their incompetency to figure on a large theatre, and 
were only anxious to continue to act as little dictators, each in 
his own precinct. It is no doubt true that, in the motives by 
which individuals were governed in their political conduct, there 
was the same mixture on this as on all other occasions of prin- 
ciple, patriotism, honorable ambition, and the merely selfish 
thirst for gain or office. But it would be very difficult to show 
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that the good motives were all on one side, and the bad on 
the other, or even that the extent to which good or bad mo- 
tives operated in each respectively was materially different. 
The mixture was in the mind of each individual. The ques- 
tion was in itself a doubtful one. When it came to be agitated, 
a difference of opinion was inevitable, and, in taking sides, in- 
dividuals were governed in a great measure by the personal 
and political circumstances in which they were placed. We 
find accordingly many of the best and wisest men in the coun- 
try arrayed on both sides of this great question ; again, the 
same individuals appear at different times on both the oppo- 
site sides. Mr. Madison, the father we may almost say of 
Federalism, became immediately after its adoption one of the 
champions of the Anti-federal party. What is still more re- 
markable, and may be considered as a very curious chapter in 
the philosophy of human nature, as well as in the history of 
our party divisions, whole parties, in changing their positions, 
have been found in this respect to change the general tendency 
of their opinions. The vigorous supporters of the Federal 
Constitution for the three first Presidential terms, during which 
they had in their hands the administration of the Government, 
maintained their principles and professed to construe the Con- 
stitution in favor of the extension of Federal powers ; while 
their adversaries, the original opponents of the Constitution, 
opposed most of their measures, for the reason, among others, 
that they transcended the limits of the constitutional powers 
of the Federal Government. The political revolution of 1800 
changed the respective positions of the two parties, and with 
it, after no very long interval, the respective tendencies of their 
opinions and proceedings ; sometimes in reference to the same 
measures. The Anti-federal or Democratic party, being now 
in possession of the powers of the Federal Government, ex- 
hibited no very marked disposition to restrain the extent of 
those powers within the narrowest possible limits. Mr. Jef- 
ferson purchased Louisiana, almost avowedly without any con- 
stitutional authority. Mr. Madison, as President, approved a 
National Bank, which he opposed while a representative in 
Congress as unconstitutional ; and even at the present day we 
have a President, elected by a party claiming to represent the 
Democratic or Anti-federal party of old times, pushing, in a 
public proclamation, the doctrines of Federalism to an extreme 
to which they had never been carried in any official act of the 
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Federalists themselves. On the other hand, the latter, when 
they came into opposition, exhibited very soon a decidedly 
Anti-federal tendency. The leading measures of the admin- 
istration, such as the purchase of Louisiana, the non-inter- 
course and the embargo laws, and the operations connected 
with the war, we're attacked for the most part on Anti-federal 
ground. The General Government had no right to pass an 
embargo law. The President had no right to judge for him- 
self, whether a case had occurred in which he was authorized 
to call out the militia, — he had no right to march the militia 
out of the country, — and so of the rest. We mean not here 
to express an opinion upon the merits of any of these ques- 
tions, but merely to remark that the Federal opposition adopted 
in general an Anti-federal construction of the Constitution. 
The amendments proposed by the Hartford Convention were 
generally of Anti-federal tendency. It is probable indeed that 
we may assume, as a general principle, applicable to most of 
the political controversies of this country, that however parties 
may originate, the one in power will be naturally a Federal, 
and the one in opposition an Anti-federal party. 

But however this may be, it is obviously unnecessary and 
of course uncharitable to suppose, without direct proof, that 
individual members of either of the great parties, which re- 
spectively supported and opposed the Federal Constitution at 
the time of its formation and adoption, were actuated by self- 
ish or unworthy motives. The course pursued by its support- 
ers having been approved by the unanimous acquiescence of 
the country, requires no defence : and however highly we may 
now value the Constitution, it can be no matter of surprise 
with any reflecting man, that when first submitted to the peo- 
ple, it should have met with great opposition. The adoption 
of it accomplished a most material change in the Government 
of the country : — a change hardly less important, though 
effected without bloodshed, than that which gave us indepen- 
dence. Had this taken place without commotion or resistance, 
the fact would have proved the indifference of the citizens to 
their dearest interests, and not their good sense or public virtue. 
Nor need we conclude that the Anti-federalists acted from 
vicious motives, or were even generally ill-informed or per- 
verse. They were in fact, on the contrary, the party which 
had in its favor the presumption of right, because they defend- 
ed the existing state of things against innovation. They had 
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also the popular pretence of asserting the rights of States and 
individuals against the encroachments of Government : — an- 
other golden topic. Nor did they want authority to back 
their reasoning. On the contrary, the weight of names, with a 
single exception, which probably turned the scale against them, 
was perhaps on the whole on their side. Take for example 
Virginia and Massachusetts, which were at that time, as they 
have always been, among the leading States of the Union. In 
Massachusetts, — setting aside John Adams, who was then in 
Europe, — the two most distinguished revolutionary patriots, the 
only two persons in the country, whose zeal had obtained for 
them the singular honor of proscription, — John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, were, — to say the least, — very doubtful friends 
to the Constitution. On the other hand, who were its principal 
partisans, — the Parsonses, the Kings, the Ameses and so forth ? 

— Men of yesterday, young lawyers, before unknown to 

the country. They gave proof no doubt of eloquence, of ta- 
lent, of book learning ; but were these qualities, however pre- 
cious in their way, to counterbalance the mature wisdom, the 
rich experience, the tried patriotism of the incomparable fa- 
thers of our liberty ? 

Look now at Virginia. Mr. Madison, a young barrister 
of about thirty years of age, comes forward and proposes 
to his fellow citizens to abandon a part of their individual 
and State rights, and submit to a General Government, 
possessing large and because untried, of course unknown 
powers : — to acknowledge a single ruler (Monarch) under the 
name of a President, the precise extent of whose authority fu- 
ture experience alone could determine. The proposition was, 
it must be owned, not very palatable, and might well have 
alarmed a people less jealous on the subject of State rights 
than that of the Ancient Dominion. Under these circum- 
stances, the oldest and most respected of the revolutionary pa- 
triots, — the man who was the first in all the country to raise 
the cry of independence, Patrick Henry himself, — then, if we 
recollect rightly, Governor of the State, tells them in the same 
familiar voice, sweeter than music, that was never known to 
deceive, — that never lisped a sound that was not as pure and 
as true as the word of inspiration , — that Mr. Madison, though a 
clever and honest man, is wrong, — that the innovations he pro- 
poses are dangerous, — that under the name of a President he 
is imposing upon the country a tyrant in disguise, who will 
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place one foot upon the border of Maine, and the other upon 
the farthest extremity of Georgia ; and then, — Farewell to 
Liberty !* Is it singular that in such a conflict of opinions and 
authorities, the people of Massachusetts and Virginia should 
have been divided, and that a strong party should have been 
opposed to the new system? It is evident, on the contrary, 
that the only wonder is how, in this state of things, which ex- 
isted substantially throughout the Union, the Federal Consti- 
tution could have been adopted. The force of truth, — the 
pressure of the immediate inconveniences resulting from the 
vices of the old system, the unwearied authority of the friends 
of the new, — and above all, the influence and authority of 
Washington must be well considered, before we can conceive 
the possibility of this salutary reform. 

Are we then lightly to charge the tried friends of the coun- 
try, who opposed the Constitution, with selfishness or faction ? 
Are we even to regret their opposition, since happily it proved 
ineffectual ? It may boldly be said, on the contrary, that it 
was natural for many of the wisest and best men of the day, in 
their position, and at their age, to take this course. They had 
devoted the freshness of their youth, — the maturity and vigor of 
their riper years, — all the strength and wisdom that God had 
given them, to the purpose of procuring for the country this 

* That the Constitution is a social compact can hardly be doubted. 
The question who, precisely speaking, are the parties to this compact, 
that is, — whether it is a compact between the States or the individ- 
ual citizens, is perhaps not quite so clear. The Convention was 
called by the delegates of the States in Congress: — the delegates to 
the Convention were appointed by the State Legislatures, and the 
Constitution, as agreed upon by them, was not to go into effect until 
ratified by a certain number of States, and then only between those 
States. Thus far every thing wears the appearance of a compact 
between the States. On the other hand the Constitution was sub- 
mitted for ratification, not to the State Legislatures, but to the citizens 
assembled by their Representatives in Convention. A proceeding of 
this kind, thoughuhe Carolina statesmen are in the habit of represent- 
ing it as ths highest exercise of sovereignty, is in fact almost the only 
one in which the members of the body politic act, not in their sovereign 
character as a community, but simply as men and individuals. As the 
mode in which the instrument was adopted, is the circumstance which 
finally determines its character, the better opinion would appear to be 
that it is, like the State Constitutions, a compact between the individual 
citize' s. The question is one of curiosity rather than practical use, 
since a compact of this kind is in its nature not liable to be dissolved 
at the discretion of the parties whether States or individuals. 
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state of things, which it was now proposed to change. Was 
it for them, when they had reached the ordinary term of hu- 
man existence, to begin a new and contrary course of action, 
and to undo what they had been all their lives so laboriously 
doing ? Surely not. Much as we admire the Constitution, — 
much as we rejoice that it was adopted, — we confess that we 
like these sterling old hearts the better for adhering firmly to 
the text of State Sovereignty and the old Confederation, in 
defiance of what they doubtless regarded as a wanton and 
headstrong spirit of innovation. 

III. Thus much we have deemed it proper to remark 
upon the origin and characteristics of the original Federal and 
Anti-federal parties. We proceed to notice, in the same sum- 
mary way, the new division which grew up soon after the 
adoption of the Constitution, and which, though it coincided 
to a considerable extent, as respects the personal composition 
of the parties, with the preceding one, turned on questions 
essentially different. Of the new parties, the one that finally 
prevailed assumed the name of the Democratic, or Republican 
party : — the other was designated by its opponents as the 
aristocratic party, but continued to claim the title of Federal, 
although the subjects in controversy were now in a great 
measure foreign to the character or construction of the Consti- 
tution, and although the doctrine of the party in regard to the 
latter gradually assumed, as we have said, an Anti-federal 
tendency. There was this marked distinction between this 
division and the preceding one, that while the latter turned 
upon points of controversy that were purely American, and 
was of course confined to this country, the former was only 
one branch of a general division, that prevailed at the time 
and still continues to prevail through the whole civilized world. 

In the early part of the year 1789, — the same in which 
the Federal Constitution went into operation, — about two 
months after the meeting of the first Congress, chosen under 
the provisions of that instrument, — another body, composed 
in like manner, of the elected deputies of a great people, 
which was called in the first instance the States General, 
but afterwards took the title of the National Assembly of 
France, met, on the summons of the king, at Versailles, then 
the residence of the French Court. This event was the first 
in the order of time, of a series of political and military move- 
ments, of absorbing interest and unparalleled importance, 
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which succeeded each other for the next five and twenty years 
with breathless rapidity, — determined the policy of all other 
governments, and created divisions of opinion throughout the 
Christian world, which for the time superseded and obliterated 
all others. Circumstances, which we need not here recapitu- 
late, but which resolve themselves substantially into the in- 
creased wealth and intelligence of the industrious classes of 
the community, had inspired these classes, in all the most civi- 
lized countries and especially in France, with a strong desire 
to reform the existing constitutions of Government, and to 
incorporate into them principles more favorable to individual 
rights and liberty. The most intelligent and enterpris- 
ing persons of all classes, generally shared this feeling, and 
took the lead in the movements that were made for giving it 
effect. On the other hand, the royal families,— ^the feudal 
nobility, — the church, and the long train of their dependents, 
were alarmed at the probable results of this tendency upon the 
establishments from which they derived their consequence and 
even their means of subsistence, and of course opposed it with 
a zeal not inferior to that by which it was supported. The 
struggle commenced, and was carried on in various partial forms 
in the early periods of the history of Modern Europe. We 
see the symptoms of its approach in the Jack Cade rebellion 
in England, and that of the Jacquerie in France, — in the tu- 
multuous wars of the Flemish Cities against their feudal lords, 
—of the Guelphs and Ghibelins in Italy, and of the Communeros 
in Spain. The mighty movement of the Reformation, though 
directed immediately to other objects, derived much of its in- 
terest from its indirect effects upon the political situation of the 
parties to it. In England, indeed, the Reformation gradually lost 
its original character, and assumed that of a bloody and finally a 
triumphant effort for political improvement. This was the first 
occasion in which the principle of reform, that had been so long 
at work, displayed itself in a great country in its proper shape. 
Our own Revolution was the next instance, but in both these 
cases the operation of the principle was limited in a great 
measure to the particular countries which were its principal 
seat. It was not until the immediate scene of action was trans- 
ferred to France, — the heart, as we may say, of the great 
Christian commonwealth of nations, — that it was first per- 
ceived how intimately the causes of the movement were inter- 
woven with the very foundations of the political system of 
Christendom, and the tranquillity of the world. 
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From that time till the present day, but more especially till 
the termination of the general war in Europe by the fall of 
Napoleon, the whole internal and foreign policy of all the pow- 
ers of Europe and America, has been directly or indirectly 
connected with the causes and circumstances of this great 
quarrel. In every nation which was important enough to be 
at all affected by the operation of general causes, there grew 
up at once two great domestic parties, which espoused respec- 
tively the two opposite sides of the question at issue, applying 
it in each to the particular circumstances of their respective 
governments. Where discussion was tolerated, the controversy 
blazed out at once through the press, — in deliberative assem- 
blies, — in popular meetings. Where public demonstrations of 
this description were prohibited, it silently agitated the mass 
of society in its dark and secret depths, until it finally burst 
forth with volcanic eruptions in the shape of open rebellions, — 
military revolutions, — the falling off of colonies from the parent 
country. Accordingly as one or the other party predominat- 
ed in the domestic policy of each particular nation, and was 
consequently represented by the Government, the foreign po- 
licy of each assumed a different aspect ; and within two or 
three years from the holding of the French National Assembly, 
the difference had grown up into an open and general war, 
involving all the leading powers of Europe, as principals, and 
all the inferior ones as allies and dependents. The great 
military monarchies of the East, in which the advancement 
of wealth and intelligence, that lay at the bottom of the 
movement, was still in a great measure unknown,— where 
the Government was still every thing, and the individual 
nothing, — naturally took their places at the head of the 
party opposed to change and in favor of existing institutions. 
France, with most of the nations in her neighborhood, — the 
Netherlands, Spain and Portugal, Switzerland, Italy and the 
greater part of Germany,— composed the opposite one. What 
part England would take in this quarrel, was, from her 
insular position and the nature of her government, — itself the 
result of a revolutionary movement, proceeding substantially 
upon the principle at work in France, — beforehand in some 
degree doubtful. The hereditary hostility to France, and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation in the Government as such, (the exist- 
ing form of which would probably have been endangered by any 
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connexion with that country ;) after some delay and hesitation 
decided the question. The navy and the wealth of the Queen 
of the Ocean were thrown into the scale of the great Confede- 
racy of the Continent, and gave it an efficiency which ensured 
its triumph for the first half century of the quarrel, and in Eu- 
rope perhaps forever. Whether the British Government con- 
sulted the real and permanent interest of the British nation in 
thus aiding to break down the only imaginable barrier against 
the ultimate military ascendancy of Russia over the whole of 
Europe, is a point which we need not here discuss, but which, 
— from the present policy of the British Government, in refer- 
ence to substantially the same question, — is, we may presume, 
considered very doubtful even in England. 

France declared the war, which however could not proper- 
ly be viewed as, on either side, offensive or defensive, — because 
the particular griefs brought forward on one side or the other 
at the time of the original declaration and afterwards, were 
rather the pretences, or at most the occasions, than the caus- 
es of the quarrel. These, as we have seen, lay much deeper 
than any accidental dispute about Malta, Oldenburg, or the 
little principalities on the borders of the Rhine. With 
this declaration, however, commenced the long and extraor- 
dinary series of military and political events which filled up 
the history of the next thirty years, and which, in variety, 
magnitude, and interest, throw completely into the shade 
all the other great social movements recorded in the annals of 
the world. In those of modern Europe there is nothing at all 
to be paralleled with them, except the Reformation : which 
was in fact, as we have seen, substantially the same action, 
proceeding on a smaller scale, in a much less expanded form, 
and, of course, with far less brilliancy and effect ; — a rehearsal, 
as it were, by way of prelude to the final representation of the 
grand tragedy. Never before were the greatness and the 
weakness, — the folly and the wisdom, — the glory and the 
shame of our nature displayed in fuller relief, in all their va- 
rious forms, than on both sides of this long and not yet end- 
ed struggle, wherever it was carried on. First came the clash 
of contending disciplined armies, — then the shock of whole na- 
tions rising as it were in a sort of fury, and precipitating them- 
selves in masses on each other. A host of accomplished com- 
manders sprang as if by enchantment from the lowest ranks 
of the army ; — and finally, towering above them in the gran- 
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deur of unapproached and unquestionable superiority, arose the 
< Man of Destiny.' With heroes like these for her champions, 
and her whole infuriated population in their train, France, — like 
a beautiful maniac released from confinement, — roaming from 
country to country, — influenced by her doctrine and example, 
seduced by her charms, overwhelmed by her power, and 
finally ground to the dust, under an iron military despotism a 
great part of Europe, until the sleeping Colossus of the 
North was goaded into action, and compelled to acquire by 
experience a consciousness of power, which will probably not 
very soon be forgotten. Such was the course of events on the 
field of battle : in the meantime what exhibitions of intellectual 
talent in deliberative assemblies and in print ! Never before, 
at least since the brilliant days of Greece and Rome, had the 
world seen any thing like the constellation of orators that now 
appeared in the Parliaments of England and France, and our 
own Congress ; never before was the theory of Government 
so thoroughly probed to the bottom in all its parts, and illus- 
trated with such transcendent power of thought and various 
graces of style, as in the best works of the political writers of 
those countries. Upon the annals of this eventful period, 
which will form forever the manual of the student in philoso- 
phy and politics, a few names stand conspicuously above the 
rest, as unique in their respective ways : — Napoleon in the 
field, — Mirabeau at the tribune, — Burke in the cabinet, — 
Washington, — if we may view him as one of the personages 
of this great action, — as the hero, or perfect man, — ' the world's 
great master and his own.' 

This division of opinion, feeling and action which, as we 
have said, pervaded the whole Christian world, formed the 
basis of the new division of parties that grew up in this coun- 
try after the Constitution went into operation. In the first 
instance, the whole American people sympathized warmly 
with the leaders of the French Revolution, among the fore- 
most of whom they saw their own admired and beloved La 
Fayette. At this time there was no dissentient voice upon the 
subject among us. The whole people beheld with pride and 
gratification the first nation on the Continent of Europe, appa- 
rently moved by their impulse and in imitation of their exam- 
ple, attempting to recover its political and personal rights. 
Even the well-tempered mind of Washington was wrought up 
into something like enthusiasm, as appears very plainly from 
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his address to the minister Adet. But when the Revolution, 
in its onward and hurried progress, began to overstep the lim- 
its of justice and humanity at home and to trample on the 
rights of other nations abroad, — when the French agents in 
this country endeavored to engage us in the war, and when 
there were even appearances of an intention to overthrow our 
own hardly established Government, — the ardor of many of the 
more judicious friends of the cause very rapidly cooled, and a 
large portion of the citizens began to look with disgust upon 
the whole revolutionary movement, and with favor and sym- 
pathy upon the efforts of the party in Europe, which sustained 
the cause of the existing political institutions. These opposite 
feelings were the real causes, that gave animation and interest 
to the long struggle of the Federal and Democratic parties. 
The controversy turned ostensibly on various questions of law 
and fact, connected with the administration of our own and 
other governments, and on the characters of prominent men at 
home and abroad, but the decision in all these cases was very 
much influenced, if not absolutely determined by the opinion 
of the individual, in regard to the great principles upon 
which the parties were divided. From the most important 
maxims of public law, down to the simplest rules of con- 
struction and grammar, it was uniformly found that those who 
agreed in their general political views would also agree upon 
the particular point at issue. Thus, when the act of the French 
Government, repealing the decrees of Berlin and Milan, was 
published, it became a matter of discussion whether the French 
phrase Men entendu, implied a condition precedent or a con- 
dition subsequent, and it was unanimously decided by the two 
parties (among whom there were comparatively few persons 
who understood the French language,) on the one side 
that it implied the former, and on the other the latter ; — the 
truth being, that it implies either indifferently, according to the 
terms of the context. 

The people of this country, therefore, like all their contem- 
poraries, were arranged into two great parties, according to 
their respective opinions and feelings upon the political ques- 
tions then and still in agitation throughout the Christian world. 
On a view of this state of things, the first question that natu- 
rally presents itself, is, which of these parties was in the 
right, and which in the wrong ? To those who have well 
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considered this subject, — and who that for the last half century 
has extended the sphere of his observation an inch beyond his 
own fireside, has not ?— -it is hardly necessary to say that this 
question, taken in the abstract, admits of no solution. The 
two parties rallied respectively under the banners of the two 
great principles of LIBERTY and LAW. Both these prin- 
ciples are essential elements in the constitution of society, in 
whatever form it may be organized, and neither can possibly 
exist in practice to the entire exclusion of the other. Liberty 
without law would be the subversion of society ; law without 
liberty would efface the individual, and leave him no existence 
as a moral and intellectual agent. Both these states are not 
merely inconsistent with right, but impossible in fact. Society 
cannot exist without individuals, nor can individuals exist with- 
out society ; and as each can only exist in connexion with the 
other, each must have of necessity as well as of right an appro- 
priate sphere of activity. In other words, the individual must 
in every event possess a greater or less degree of liberty, and 
the society, as represented by the government, a greater or less 
degree of power, the expression of which b the law. The form 
of Government is determined by the manner in which these two 
essential elements of social order are combined ; and whether a 
particular government be good or bad, that is, well or ill adapted 
to the condition and character of the society, is a question 
which may be solved, although the solution can in general 
only be furnished by the results of a pretty long experience. 
But if the question be, which of two persons or parties, re- 
spectively favoring the principles of law and liberty, is right, 
and which is wrong ? — it is obvious, as we have said, that no 
answer can be given. Perhaps we may say, in such a case, 
that both are in the right. Both profess and sustain princi- 
ples in themselves correct, and essential to the public welfare. 
Each has been led by circumstances or character to look at 
the body politic from a particular point in view. The friend 
of liberty loves to dwell on the busy movement of the indi- 
vidual members, and fears to see it hampered by the wanton 
interference of Government ; the champion of law prefers to 
contemplate the harmonious action of the whole, and is more 
apprehensive that this will be disturbed by the eccentric efforts 
of individuals. If they are brought in any way into collision, 
each is naturally prone to misunderstand and misrepresent 
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the intentions of his opponent : an impartial observer sees with- 
out difficulty that both are substantially in the right. It is the 
old fable of the two knights, who were about to engage in sin- 
gle combat on the subject of the color of a shield, which was 
black on one side and white on the other, and of which each 
had seen only the side next to him. 

But though the great questions at issue in this controversy 
may properly be considered as insoluble in the abstract, it is, 
nevertheless, certain that at particular times and places the 
general current of opinion among the active portion of the 
community will naturally take a direction towards one side or 
the other. When the want of the wholesome influence of a 
settled and regular Government has been for some time expe- 
rienced, the tendency will be strong in favor of law. Such was 
the case in this country, during the period which followed the 
peace of independence, and in this way only can we account 
for the possibility of accomplishing by tranquil means such a 
change, as was made by the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Such must now be the case in Spanish America ; and 
it would therefore be quite natural that the next great effort, 
which we may witness in those regions, should be an attempt 
to give more efficiency to their political institutions. When 
on the other hand, the opposite evil, that is, the abuse of 
power by the existing authorities, has been for a long time the 
one principally felt, the tendency of opinion will be towards 
political reform and individual liberty. Such, as we have seen, 
was the state of things throughout the Christian world, (includ- 
ing this country, with the exception of the short interval of 
time just alluded to ;) for more than two centuries before the 
opening of the French Revolution. From the first preaching 
of Luther, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, till the 
meeting of the States General in France, at the close of the 
eighteenth, the whole mind of Europe was intensely occupied 
in efforts to effect a reform of abuses, real or supposed, in the 
existing institutions, political and religious. All the energy, 
activity and spirit of society were employed in this way : all 
the powerful thinking, — fine writing, — bold and vigorous ac- 
tion were among the reformers ; — the newly discovered and 
tremendous artillery of the press was almost wholly in their 
hands. There was nothing to oppose them but the constantly 
diminishing vis inertiae of the established institutions, until the 
excesses of the French Revolution finally awoke a reaction. 
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Compare, for example, the lion-port of Luther with the cau- 
tion of Erasmus, the most intelligent advocate of the old reli- 
gion. Compare at a later period the Miltons, Lockes, Syd- 
neys, Montesquieus, Voltaires, Rousseaus, with their too une- 
qual adversaries, whose very names must now be hunted up 
in the dust of a library. A zeal, — a rage we may call it, — for 
improvement was the leading characteristic of the period, — or 
in the common language, — the spirit of the age. It created 
a current of opinion which drew in with irresistible force all the 
active and energetic members of society as fast as they came 
upon the stage of action, and determined for life their position 
in reference to this great question, unless it was afterwards 
changed by accidental influences of an opposite character. 

In this country the case was stronger perhaps than in almost 
any other. The very existence of our community was a double 
revolt against the established institutions and consecrated prin- 
ciples of the old world. The original settlement of the Colo- 
nies, at least in New England, was determined on in stern and 
desperate defiance of oppression. It was a new secession of 
the people, — not, like that of Rome, to a neighboring hill, but 
to another hemisphere. The Revolution that tore us from the 
mother country, and first gave us a national existence, was 
another not less decisive exhibition of the same spirit. Our 
fathers, and forefathers, the Puritans, led the van in Europe 
and America in the active demonstration of the principles that 
agitated the world. What the Luthers, the Lockes, the 
Montesquieus were tracing on parchment in their closets, 
the Hampdens, and the Cromwells were writing in blood 
with the points of their swords upon the tablets of history. 
They effected the British Revolution, and, as Hume correctly 
remarks, gave to England all the liberty she ever did possess 
or ever will. When the country they had thus liberated, un- 
dertook, in reward for the service, to oppress them, they re- 
sisted the futile attempt, as may well be supposed, with 
indignant decision, and gave the world another practical illus- 
tration of the spirit of the times. Then rose into being the 
wonder of the Western world, our young Republic, bodying 
forth in sober earnest, in actual terrestrial reality, before the 
eye of Christendom, the lovely vision that had so long fired the 
imaginations of her sons. It was to them, in the language of 
the Apocalypse, ' the Holy City coming down from God out of 
heaven, beautiful as a bride adorned for her husband.' The 
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most intelligent, accomplished, and gallant of the chivalry of 
Europe came out in crowds to fight our battles, and went 
home exasperated almost to insanity by the lessons they had 
learned, and the feelings they had imbibed among us against the 
abuses of their own Governments. Our Declarations of Inde- 
pendence, and the Rights of Man, became at once their sacred 
volume. We do but repeat an admitted and familiar truth, 
when we say, that our example was the spark that fired the 
mass of revolutionary materials which had so long been accu- 
mulating in France ; that the Fourth of July, 1776, opened, 
to use the words of an eminent German writer, a new era in 
the history of the civilized world. 

Such being the spirit of the times, and such the relation in 
which our country stood to its development and practical ex- 
hibition, is it wonderful that the Democratic party, — which 
represented with us the friends of improvement and liberty, — 
should have embraced a very large portion of the people ? 
That the Federalists, who represented, in like manner, the 
counteracting movement in favor of established institutions and 
the law, should have generally been in a minority, often a 
very small one ? Setting entirely aside the abstract question 
of right, which we have seen to be insoluble, and the minor 
practical questions of law and fact, which successively came 
up, and in regard to which the two parties were alternately in 
the right and in the wrong, is it wonderful that the grand 
overwhelming current of opinion, which swept down every 
thing before it, should have taken the direction it did ? Is 
it wonderful that the generation of that day should have 
sympathized rapturously and almost unanimously with the for- 
tunes of the patriots abroad, who had already fought our bat- 
tles and were now practising upon our lessons and example? 
It was sometimes said in the bitterness of controversy, that the 
democratic party were under French influence. Is it not evi- 
dent, on the contrary, that it was the democratic party in 
Europe who were thinking, writing, feeling, fighting, and dy- 
ing under American influence ? Is it absolutely necessary to 
suppose that the men who professed and acted on principles 
and feelings, which they had inherited from three or four gen- 
erations of ancestors,— which had given them existence as a 
nation, and all their privileges as citizens of a free Republic, — 
which were those of the purest, most enlightened, most illus- 
trious men in Europe for the three last centuries, from More to 
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Mackintosh, — which had rendered our community an example 
and a wonder, a burning and a shining light to all the others, 
— is it, we say, absolutely necessary to suppose that men, who 
professed and acted upon such principles and feelings, were 
for that reason, as individuals or as a party, either interested, 
— corrupt, — inconceivably and intolerably perverse, — or lastly, 
under foreign influence ? We think not. 

We go farther even, and admitting that the general ques- 
tion, whether the friends of Liberty or of Law are in the right, 
is insoluble except by reference to the circumstances of each 
particular case, we can hardly hesitate to say, taking those 
circumstances into view, — considering the situation of the 
civilized world at the time when the tendency to change be- 
gan, — that this tendency was, on the whole, a beneficial one, 
and of course that the party which was acting under its influence, 
— that is, the Democratic party, — though subject, like all other 
individuals and masses of men, to occasional error of every 
kind, was mainly, as to its great objects, in the right ; and the 
opposition party, which sustained the existing establishments 
with all their abuses, in the wrong. We can hardly hesitate 
to admit, that the first great practical result of this tendency, the 
Religious Reformation, notwithstanding the excesses, — the hor- 
rors, we may say, by which it was disgraced, — not inferior to 
those of the French Revolution, — was a public benefit : — that 
its next great practical result, the British Revolution of the 
seventeenth century, to which we owe the British Constitution 
of 1688, — the great exemplar of all the representative Gov- 
ernments that have since been established, including our 
own, was a public benefit : — that its third great result, our own 
Independence, was a public benefit : — and finally, that the 
French Revolution, with its consequences throughout the 
world, including among them the emancipation of Spanish 
America, and the reform now in progress in the British Gov- 
ernment, — with all its unpardonable excesses, which none can 
lament and abhor more sincerely than ourselves, — will prove 
in the end a public benefit. 

If either of those points were regarded as questionable, it 
would probably be the last ; but even this may now be looked 
upon as settled, so far at least as any point can be settled by the 
unanimous consent of the whole English community on both 
sides of the water. The two parties, which respectively sup- 
ported and opposed the French Revolution, are still in the pres- 
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cnce of each other on the continent of Europe, and animated hy 
as deep and deadly a hostility as ever. But in England, as in 
France, the party which opposed the Revolution has dwindled 
into a feeble minority, exercising no influence whatever in po- 
litical affairs. The British Government, once its main champion, 
is now enlisted on the other side. In this country the party, 
corresponding with that of the supporters of legitimacy in Eu- 
rope, has entirely ceased to exist. Although Russia, the head 
of this party, is, under some points of view, our principal politi- 
cal ally, — she finds no sympathy, as the champion of the Holy 
Alliance, in any American bosom. The same course of 
argument on the part of the Continental champions of legiti- 
macy, which was formerly echoed with transport by the Gov- 
ernment presses of England and those of the Federal party in 
this country, is now urged with remarkable ability and elo- 
quence by the writers under Russian influence, and is just as 
plausible, and, as far as it has truth in it, just as true as it was 
before. But in England it now finds no friendly response, 
excepting from a few lingerers of the last generation, such as 
Wellington and Eldon, to whom we must add the joyous 
whisky-drinkers of the JVbctes Ambrosianae, if we can sup- 
pose them to be in earnest in their tumultuous and avowedly 
drunken disputations in defence of the strictest construction of 
morals and law, — in this country none at all. The argument, 
which Ames illuminated with the rainbow hues of his brilliant 
fancy ; — which Lowell so long rendered plausible by his close, 
pointed, and ever ready logic, — is now abandoned. From Maine 
to Missouri, not a voice was raised in opposition to the Revo- 
lution of the Three memorable Days in France, — or to the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill in England ; not 
a whisper was heard in justification of Charles the Tenth, or 
in support of the theories or pretensions of the Holy Allies. 
This country was the first to acknowledge the independence 
of the Spanish Colonies : England the first European power 
that followed our example, and in both, the prudence of the 
Government could hardly keep pace with the general enthu- 
siasm of the people. When the late rebellion broke out in 
Poland, what was done in this city, which twenty years ago 
celebrated with so much enthusiasm the victories that placed 
that kingdom under the government of Russia ? We now 
celebrated with equal enthusiasm the patriotic effort of the 
Poles, and sent them out a pair of beautifully painted stand- 
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ards as tokens of our sympathy. In their hour of misfortune, 
the generous Polish exiles come to us for relief and refuge. 
What was our feeling in regard to the attempts at political 
improvement during the last twenty years in Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Italy ? With what sentiments did the American 
people hail the re-appearance of Greece among the nations, — 
with what sentiments did they receive, by the latest arrivals, 
the intelligence that liberty is finally to triumph in the Span- 
ish Peninsula ? But we need not push these inquiries any 
farther. It must be apparent to all, that, though the general 
question now in agitation throughout the Christian world is, 
as we have said, in substance, precisely the same as it was 
twenty years ago, when it formed the subject upon which our 
domestic parties were divided, — it has now ceased to be a ques- 
tion with us. On this point at least we are happily all agreed. 
It may therefore be assumed as certain, — so far at least as 
the general consent of the English and American public can 
make it so, — that the tendency, under which the Democratic 
party acted after the adoption of the Constitution and when 
the controversy had begun to turn upon the foreign policy of 
the country, was not only perfectly natural but substantially 
a right and beneficial one : — that it was, in short, the tendency 
of the age. It does not however follow, that their opponents 
were always in the wrong in regard to particular measures. 
They were strong in the superior correctness of their views in 
regard to the Federal Constitution, which, though no longer 
the principal subject of controversy, was occasionally brought 
into discussion ; and they were often strong in the errors of 
their opponents. While the Federalists remained in power, 
the Republicans, as is usual with opposition parties, opposed 
almost every measure of the Government, — and in this way 
often placed themselves in the wrong. After 1800, the case 
was reversed in this respect ; and the Federalists, from the 
natural tendency to indiscriminate opposition, were led to dis- 
approve some of the wisest and most fortunate measures that 
the Government has ever adopted ; as, for example, the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. While the contest was carried on with 
activity between these parties, (and it did not subside until 
the close of the war. in 1814 :) it was accompanied of 
course with the bitterness of feeling, which is always generated 
by such a struggle. Neither party at the time probably did 
full justice to the other. The serious charges of perversity, 
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foreign influence, and even direct bribery and corruption, were 
bandied about with great freedom. This merely partisan co- 
loring has long since disappeared, with the feelings of which it 
was a transitory and unsubstantial reflection. It is now ad- 
mitted by the whole American people, (with the exception of 
the few individuals remaining in active life, who were them- 
selves engaged in the old controversy,) that these parties were 
composed, very much like others, of mixed materials ; — that of 
the members of both, some acted on pure principles and pa- 
triotic feelings, and some from interested motives, while the 
mass were influenced by accidental circumstances, over which 
they had little control ; — that taking the parties throughout, 
the proportion of the different sorts of ingredients was nearly 
the same in both, although each, in the section where it greatly 
predominated, naturally included a larger share of the intelli- 
gence, property and influence of the community. The strength 
of the Federalists lay, as is well known, in the North ; that 
of the Republicans in the South. 

Notwithstanding the severe reproaches that were lavished by 
each of these parties on the other, it will now be admitted by ev- 
ery impartial observer, that the manner in which the controversy 
was conducted, is highly honorable to the character of both, 
and to that of the country. No where and at no time, especially 
in a community of such extent, has a civil war of this description 
been urged with so much moderation, — such uniform regard on 
both sides for the wholesome restraints of order and law, — such 
tenderness for human life. Compare the history of these divi- 
sions with that of those which distracted the ancient Repub- 
lics, or the modern free States of Greece, Italy and the Ne- 
therlands. Compare the manner in which the controversy 
was conducted here with that in which substantially the same 
controversy, — between the great principles of Liberty and Law, 
— was carried on at the same time in France, England, or any 
other part of Europe. In the general respect which was here 
habitually felt for order and life, — in the mutual courtesy which 
prevailed in public and private discussions, — a few slight 
aberrations from decorum were magnified into mighty mat- 
ters ; but the worst excesses that occurred here would hardly 
have been thought worth notice in the newspapers of any 
Other country. There were hard thoughts, and hard words, — 
more perhaps than charity would always justify ; — but there 
the matter ended. When the fury of passion had reached its. 
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height, it was quieted by the effusion of ink instead of blood. 
A debate in Congress, or in town meeting, — a discussion in the 
newspapers, — were the only broils and battles that were known 
to our fathers. This was a great improvement on the mode 
in which such controversies have heretofore and elsewhere 
been managed. For ourselves, although inclined by temper- 
ament and habit to take a favorable view of human nature, 
and to indulge in rather sanguine prospects of the improve- 
ment of society, we see no reason to expect that the principle 
of evil will ever be wholly extirpated, or will cease to influ- 
ence in some degree the progress of affairs, whether public or 
private ; and if any scope at all is to be allowed for the action 
of this principle ; if human nature is to remain, here as 
elsewhere, with all its improvements, at a point somewhat be- 
low that of absolute perfection ; if varieties of character and 
situation are to create, as they have always done, differences 
of opinion among the members of the same communities ; — 
we are unable to conceive, from any examples yet recorded 
in the annals of the world, how such differences, and the con- 
troversies that must of course grow out of them, can possibly 
assume a milder shape than they have hitherto done with us. 
Happy will it be for our posterity, if the moderation of the 
party controversies of the last generation be not as strongly 
illustrated by contrast in the future history of this country, as 
it is in the past and present history of almost all others. 

In farther illustration of this view of the subject, let us glance 
for a moment at the personal composition of the parties, and 
at the character of some of the principal measures of each, 
which were regarded by the other as most objectionable. We 
shall see at once, that particular circumstances, in their person- 
al situation, will account satisfactorily for the difference in the 
courses taken by the prominent men, without supposing in any 
of them any extraordinary obliquity or perversity, still less 
any actual corruption, and that many very plausible considera- 
tions might have been and were urged at the time on both 
sides of measures and doctrines, in regard to which the public 
opinion, whether in approbation or disapprobation, is now 
pretty nearly settled. 

In considering the characters of the prominent party leaders 
of the period, we may perhaps without impropriety exclude 
entirely from the number, the names of Washington and John 
Adams, although they have in general been ranked, in the pop- 
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ular language, with the Federalists. They concurred with 
that party in the first controversy about the Constitution, and 
were supported by it successively for the Presidentship, but 
were never completely identified with it after the questions in 
dispute turned upon the new ground of foreign policy. Mr. 
Adams in fact came to an open rupture with the leaders of 
the party on this subject, which probably defeated his re-elec- 
tion, and with it their ascendancy in the country. Washing- 
ton, in constituting his Cabinet, studiously attempted to recon- 
cile discordant opinions ; and his personal tendencies were in 
accordance with those of the time, and of the Democratic party. 
But both these great men had been aiming too exclusively all 
their lives at American objects, to take a very strong interest 
in a party division, which looked at all beyond the sphere of 
our own country. The most conspicuous persons in the new 
parties, as they were organized after the Constitution went 
into operation, belonged to a youngerclass, of which Jefferson 
on one side and Hamilton on the other, may be looked upon 
as the representatives and leaders. 

Jefferson and Hamilton were both men of first-rate talent 
and the most elevated private character ; they were both de- 
voted, heart and soul, to the cause of independence ; and by 
their unwearied and effectual exertions in support of it had 
given to the country the strongest possible pledges of the sin- 
cerity of their patriotism. During the struggle with England, 
they acted entirely in concert, though in different spheres. 
After the conclusion of peace, their courses gradually diverged, 
until they at length came into open opposition ; but it is easy, 
without disparagement to the merit of either, to find, in the 
circumstances in which they were respectively placed, causes 
that led them to take different views of the general principles 
of Government and of the characters of particular measures 
nnd men. 

Immediately after the close of the war, Mr. Jefferson went 
lo Europe and took his station as the representative of his 
country at the Court of France, where he resided until about 
the time when the Constitution of the United States went into 
operation. This was precisely the period of the opening of 
the French Revolution. Unsullied as yet by any excesses, — 
its theories untried by the test of sober reality, — it appeared to 
intelligent and philanthropic men throughout the world, as the 
opening of a sort of millennium. For the people of this coun- 
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try, who had just been engaged in a successful struggle of the 
kind then approaching in France, — who saw in the most active 
leaders of the popular party the very men who had fought 
their battles and shared their counsels, and were now, as we 
have remarked above, practising upon their example, — it was 
impossible not to watch the progress of the action with more 
than ordinary interest. Such was the natural feeling of every 
American in regard to this subject. Mr. Jefferson, by his po- 
sition in France and the part he had taken in our own Revo- 
lution, was looked up to by the friends of reform as a sort of 
oracle. They constantly recurred to him, as an experienced 
and successful champion of the same cause in which they were 
engaged, for counsel and direction. The prominent patriots 
often met at his house. The Declaration of Rights, which 
preceded the first French Constitution, was drafted, we are 
told, in concert by him and Lafayette. With a committee so 
composed, it is easy to imagine from what quarter proceeded 
the principal suggestions. The first Constitution was proposed 
after a consultation among the leading patriots, which took 
place at Mr. Jefferson's residence. In giving his approbation, 
his sympathy, his concurrence, — as far as he could do it with 
official propriety, — to the earliest movements of the French Re- 
volution, he found himself sustained by the unanimous consent 
of all the men, whose opinions could with him be supposed to 
possess much value. Even the far-reaching vision of Burke 
had not yet discerned the symptoms of the approaching storm. 
The ' monster Pitt ' was at this time an avowed friend of the 
contemplated reform in France. A few individuals, including 
Gouverneur Morris, who was then at Paris, sympathized with 
the Court in opposing them, but were unable to give any 
reasons for their opinions, which were likely to satisfy a mind 
like that of Jefferson. Was it unnatural, then, that under these 
circumstances the tendency in favor of popular principles of 
government, which he carried with him to Europe, should 
have been confirmed and fixed forever as the ruling bias of his 
mind ? Is it necessary to suppose him either imbecile, cor- 
rupt, or inconceivably perverse, if under these circumstances 
he continued to dwell habitually upon the existing abuses of 
power, rather than the possible abuses of Liberty ? Is it just 
to represent him as feeling, thinking, or acting under French 
influence, while he was simply pursuing the same tone of feel- 
ing, thought, and action as before, and was in fact himself one 
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of the principal channels though which the people of this coun- 
try were then exercising upon France that American influ- 
ence, which, as we have said, was one of the most efficient 
causes in determining the course of events in Europe ? 

Let us now look at the position of Hamilton. At the time 
when Mr. Jefferson went to Europe he was elected a member 
of the Continental Congress, and continued till the adoption 
of the Constitution to take the most active concern in the po- 
litical affairs of the country. He was now for the first time 
called upon to give his attention to the principles of civil polity, 
the sphere of his action having been during the war exclusive- 
ly military. During this period, the situation of the United 
States was, as we have had occasion to remark, a sort of ex- 
ception to that of all the rest of the civilized world. It was a 
time of reaction. While the evils chiefly complained of every 
where else, (as with us until the accomplishment of independ- 
ence,) were the abuses of constitutional power, in our case 
the difficulty now lay in the want of an efficient and properly 
organized government. While the natural tendency among 
the intelligent and well-meaning every where else, (as with us 
before the Revolution,) was in favor of reforming established 
institutions, correcting abuses, restraining the action of Gov- 
ernment and enlarging that of individuals, or in one word, of 
Liberty, — the natural tendency among the same class of per- 
sons in the United States at that period, was in favor of strength- 
ening established institutions, — re-enforcing the Government, 
increasing and extending the influence of the Law. The 
political affairs of the Union were in a state of confusion : — 
the taxes could not be collected ; the treaties with foreign 
powers were not executed ; commerce and manufactures were 
entirely at a stand for want of proper legal regulation and pro- 
tection ; credit was unknown ; in some of the States there 
were already open insurrections ; every thing in short indicat- 
ed weakness in the main springs of the political machine. The 
tendency therefore in favor of such reform as would give them 
more efficiency, was a just and natural one. It resulted, hap- 
pily for the country, in the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion. In the whole movement which terminated in this most 
salutary measure, Hamilton, as is well known, took a most active 
part. With an ardor belonging to his age and temperament, 
he carried his views of the extent of the reforms that were ne- 
cessary considerably beyond those of most of his fellow labor- 
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ers in the work. He proposed his own plans with manly 
frankness, but when he found that they were not relished, ac- 
quiesced with perfect readiness in those that were preferred, 
and exercised all his talents and influence in procuring their 
adoption. He is understood however to have believed, that 
the Constitution would not ultimately prove to be practicable, 
and that, after giving it a proper trial, it would be found neces- 
sary to recur to a stronger system. In this opinion he proba- 
bly died. But however this may be, it was the obvious effect 
of the whole course of thought, reasoning, writing, and action 
in which he was engaged during the period between the peace 
and the adoption of the Constitution, to divert his attention 
from the abuses of pbwer and fix it upon the dangers of liberty, 
to impress in short upon his mind a tendency opposed to the 
general spirit of the times, and similar to that which was felt 
by the party in Europe, that sustained the existing Govern- 
ments against the movement of the French Revolution. 

It may be added, that the military career, in which Hamil- 
ton had passed the preceding period of his life, was the one 
of all others best fitted to prepare him to receive sueh an im- 
pression. A free association with the most intelligent and 
polished classes of society, and a free communication through 
the medium of books with the minds of the best and wisest 
men of all other times and countries, will in general be likely 
to suggest a somewhat favorable view of human nature and a 
disposition to believe in the possibility of keeping down the 
evil principle, without the employment of much actual force. 
On the other hand, a larger intercourse with the world, espe- 
cially in the form in which it is presented in camps, and an 
habitual observation of the modes of discipline wbich are 
there found necessary, may very probably generate a low es- 
timate of individual character and a belief in the general ex- 
pediency of the severest systems of civil government. We 
find accordingly, that such appears to have been the effect of 
these different courses of training upon the opinions of these 
two eminent statesmen. Jefferson has been charged with 
indulging in visionary theories of political improvement, and 
in general confined his strictures on the state of society to the 
habits of the privileged orders of Europe. Hamilton thought 
less favorably of men in general, and is said to have regarded 
the corrupt means which were formerly employed by the 
British ministry to maintain their influence in Parliament, as 
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indispensable to the practicability even of that form of gov- 
ernment. 

Prepared in this way, by the influence of the situations in 
which they had been placed since the close of the war, to 
take distinct and even opposite views of the tendency of the age, 
these two eminent men, upon the first organization of the Gov- 
ernment, found themselves called upon to occupy the two first 
places in the administration, and to act together as they best 
might, under the superior direction of Washington, in the con- 
duct of the public affairs. Equally intelligent, upright and 
patriotic as they were, they would probably have been able, 
notwithstanding the differences in their general views, to con- 
cur as to most matters of practice in which that difference was 
not immediately involved ; but under the particular circum- 
stances in which the Government and the country were then 
placed, it was brought more or less into discussion by almost 
every new measure that was proposed. They agreed in con- 
sidering the Constitution as on the whole a great improvement, 
although Jefferson regarded it as too strong, and Hamilton as too 
weak : but in what spirit was itto be administered ? Jefferson, 
with his views of its general character, would naturally adopt 
the principle of a strict, and Hamilton of a liberal construction. 
Hence the difference between them upon the Bank and the 
Funding System, which embarrassed the first steps of the new 
administration. While these questions were still in agitation, 
the French Revolution was rapidly taking such a form as ne- 
cessarily affected, to a greater or less extent, the policy of all 
Christendom. France declared war against Austria and her 
allies : England joined the alliance. What should be the 
course of the United States ? We had positively guarantied 
the West-Indian Islands to France in the event of war. Jef- 
ferson, with his general views of the tendency of the Revolu- 
tion, was naturally disposed to observe this pledge. Hamilton 
was anxious, at whatever hazard or sacrifice, to keep clear of 
any connexion with France. Hence the difference of opinion 
about the Proclamation of Neutrality. Next came on the ques- 
tions of Neutral rights and the British treaty ; — the war, and 
then the peace with France, — all of which brought directly 
into view the points of difference between these two statesmen. 
It formed in fact the all-absorbing topic of the time, and could 
not for a moment be kept out of view. 
The constant collision in which they were thus placed, of 
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course confirmed them both in their respective views, and 
pretty soon became so unpleasant that they both retired from 
the cabinet. In the meantime, however, the whole American 
people were agitated by the same controversies, and the two 
parties looked respectively to Jefferson and Hamilton as their 
representatives in the Government, and their principal cham- 
pions and leaders. Each of them gradually became for one 
great portion of the people a personification, as it were, of the 
high political principle, — Liberty on the one hand, and Law 
on the other, — which formed the watch-word and symbol 
of his party. Both, though comparatively very young when 
they acquired this commanding influence over the opinions 
and feelings of their countrymen, maintained it undimin- 
ished to the close of their lives. Hamilton, though a mere 
private gentleman, ruled with despotic empire in the hearts of 
his political friends, till the day of his untimely death. Jef- 
ferson, representing the ideas to which the force of circumstan- 
ces necessarily gave the ascendency, rose rapidly to the first 
places in the Government, swept down all opposition at his re- 
election as President, and even after his retirement continued 
to be the oracle of his party, until the close of the war and the 
further progress of events in Europe terminated the existence 
of the controversy, and produced, as we have remarked, upon 
the questions involved in it, a complete unanimity of opinion. 

Jefferson and Hamilton therefore stood forward, in their day 
and generation, before the American people as the respective 
personal representatives of the great ideas of Liberty and Law ; 
— the two essential elements of social order, whose combination 
in one form or another is indispensable in every constituted 
society, but which the force of circumstances had at that time 
brought into hostile conflict. Let us now look at the defini- 
tion which has lately been given of Great Men by one of the 
most distinguished and enlightened philosophers of the day, 
without the slightest reference to these individuals, or in any 
way to the history of our country. 

'A Great Man,' says Cousin in his Lectures on the History 
of Philosophy, 'a Great Man, considered as such, is not a mere 
individual. It is his peculiar character to represent better 
than any other person, the ideas, the interests, the events of 
his age. The other individuals of the same nation who are 
contemporary with him, will also share these ideas, interests 
and events, but they have not the same energy. They re- 
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present their age and nation, but they represent it in a feeble, 
faithless and imperfect way. No sooner does the true repre- 
sentative appear, than they all discern distinctly in him what 
they had felt before obscurely in themselves. They acknowl- 
edge the spirit of the times ; the spirit that is moving within 
themselves. They consider the Great Man as their own real 
image ; their ideal: it is for this reason that they worship him, 
that they follow him, — that he becomes their idol and their 
chief. The Great Man is in fact nothing more than the peo- 
ple personified, and it is precisely on this account that the 
people sympathize with him ; that they put confidence in him, 
that they are filled with love and enthusiasm for him, that they 
give themselves up to him. This is the highest degree of de- 
votion, that we can or ought to expect from one man to anoth- 
er. Men cannot and ought not if they could, to feel a higher 
one. They serve the man who serves them. The origin of 
the influence of Great Men is therefore something far more 
deeply seated than that of any mere external consent of their 
fellow citizens, which would often be a very questionable proof 
of respect. It is the deep, spontaneous, irrepressible convic- 
tion, that this individual is himself the People, — the Age.' 

Such was unquestionably the source of the influence exer- 
cised by these two statesmen, and particularly Mr. Jefferson, 
(for as in the works before us no exception is taken to the 
character of Hamilton, there is the less necessity for going 
particularly into his defence,) over the American mind. If 
Cousin be right, — as few reflecting men will be disposed to de- 
ny, — in considering the persons who are capable of exercising 
such an influence, as emphatically Great Men, we can have 
no hesitation in referring Mr. Jefferson to that class. In the 
talents, by which individuals are commonly supposed to acquire 
and extend their influence, he was almost wholly deficient : 
he had no military taste or skill ; he never spoke in public, 
and had no peculiar power in writing. It issaid by the author 
of the Familiar Letters, that he ruled the American people 
by ' the magic of his pen/ This idea appears to be errone- 
ous. Mr. Jefferson wrote through life very little. The little 
he wrote consisted mostly of private letters, which never went 
out to the people : in his few published writings, there is no ex' 
traordinary force or charm of style. As mere literary produc- 
tions, they would have attracted no attention ; they produced 
effect not as writings, but as acts. Indeed, the author of the 
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Familiar Letters, after ascribing Mr. Jefferson's influence to 
the magic of his pen, elsewhere somewhat inconsistently re- 
marks, that a particular state paper, which has never been sup- 
posed to possess any extraordinary literary merit, is superior 
in manner to the Declaration of Independence. Possibly it 
may be ; we have not taken the trouble to compare them ; 
but who ever thought of attributing the effect of the 
Declaration to the merit of the style ? Who that could 
enter into the spirit of the paper, would dwell with any 
interest on the language? It was a simple record of the great 
Act, by which thirteen Colonies shook off the British yoke, 
and sprang into being as independent States. It was only as 
an Act that it drew attention. The total absence of all pre- 
tension to literary merit, was the only literary merit which it 
could possibly possess, and this it has. The case is substan- 
tially the same with all the rest of Mr Jefferson's writings. 
There was no magic in his pen. The witchcraft by which he 
acquired influence lay, like that of the Marechale d'Ancre, in 
his mental superiority. The source of his power was the en- 
ergy, with which he represented in his feelings and opinions 
and acts the Spirit of the Age. It is a common mistake 
to suppose, that extraordinary skill in some particular accom- 
plishment which depends in a great degree on study or acci- 
dental personal qualifications, such as writing, public speaking, 
or even the technical art of war, will carry with it a great pow- 
er over the minds of other men. This may sometimes appear 
to be the case, because skill of this kind is often combined with 
the moral energy of character which constitutes real greatness. 
But even in this case, the talent is the mere instrument of the 
mighty mind, which can work just as well with the talents of 
others as its own. It was the same thing to Moses, whether 
he spoke himself or employed his brother Aaron for a mouth- 
piece. These talents are in the nature of beautiful arts : we 
admire their possessors as " artists ; as men, we can only yield 
our homage to the superior mind : and the only test of general 
superiority is the mental energy, which renders the language, 
writings and conduct of its possessor a bolder, firmer, truer ex- 
pression, than any other to be met with, of the opinions and 
feelings that prevail at the time in the community. 

Such having been the character of Mr. Jefferson, and such 
the nature of the influence which he exercised over his country- 
men, it is not difficult to form an opinion of the correctness of 
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the charges which were made upon him during his life-time 
by his political opponents, and which are now revived 
in the works before us. According to the author of the Fa- 
miliar Letters, the objects which Mr. Jefferson had in view 
were three-fold; ' first, the aggrandisement of France, secondly 
the destruction of England, and thirdly, the demolition of 
Federalists as a party, and the expatriation of the citizens who 
were of that party.' This statement, though not without some 
foundation in fact, obviously gives a very incorrect notion of 
the merits of the case. Mr. Jefferson's object was Liberty. 
He felt and personified for a large portion of his countrymen, 
the tendency of the times towards a reform of the abuses of 
Government, and an extension of the sphere of individual 
activity. The political and military movements, which 
originated in this tendency, were in Europe led by France 
and opposed by England. France was strenuously laboring 
for the accomplishment of the objects which he considered 
most desirable, England was strenuously opposing it. Under 
these circumstances, it was a matter of course that he should 
wish for the success of France and the failure of England : 
not that he cared any thing for France or England, as such, 
but that desiring the end, he naturally desired the means. 
To Hamilton and his friends, on the other hand, whose 
object and watchword was Law ; — who felt and represent- 
ed for the American people the counteracting tendency of 
the party in Europe that opposed the movement of the French 
Revolution, — England for the same reason appeared as an 
ally, and France as an obstacle. Neither party cared any 
thing for France or England as such ; neither was under for- 
eign influence. Foreign influence takes place when individu- 
als or parties, from corrupt motives, espouse the interests of a 
foreign nation at the expense of that of their own. To wish 
or to endeavor to promote the success of a nation, whose inter- 
ests and objects you suppose at the time to be identical with 
those of your own, is not a proof of foreign influence, but of 
patriotism, more or less enlightened, accordingly as the view 
you take of the subject is more or less correct. 

The reciprocal sentiments of our domestic parties towards 
each other were founded in considerations of a precisely simi- 
lar character. Mr. Jefferson and his friends regarded the ex- 
istence and activity of the Federal party as an obstacle to the 
prevalence in this country of their favorite views. It was a 
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matter of course to desire their failure, or, as the author of 
the Letters expresses it, their destruction and demolition 
as a party. The position and the views of Hamilton and 
his friends respecting the Republicans were precisely simi- 
lar. Neither party had any wish to injure the members of the 
opposite one, as individual citizens. In saying this, we allude 
of course to intelligent and prominent men, and particularly to 
Mr. Jefferson, whose intentions are now under consideration. 
The mere partisans took an entirely different view of the mat- 
ter, as happens in all other similar cases. Without distinctly 
understanding the nature of the difference between the parties, 
those of each side regarded their own creed as a series of pal- 
pable truisms, which could not possibly be doubted by any 
man of common sense and common honesty, and that of the 
opposite party as a tissue of mere pretences, which those who 
employed them could not possibly believe themselves. Their 
own political friends comprehended all the talents and virtue 
in the community, while their opponents were a combination 
of unprincipled profligates, whose real object, however dis- 
guised, was to build up their own fortunes upon the ruins 
of the country. But this was, of course, a merely partial and 
passionate view of the subject, which could not have been ta- 
ken at the time by reflecting men, and must now be rejected 
without hesitation, as entirely at variance with the history of 
the period, and the usual principles of human action. 

The object of Mr. Jefferson through life was, therefore, as 
we have said, to increase and extend the influence of the great 
principle of Liberty, to which he had attached his faith, and 
which formed as it were his religion. In his first effort, when 
still a mere youth, he moved, as a representative in the Gene- 
ral Assembly of Virginia, the immediate emancipation of all 
the slaves ; — in his bold, vigorous and effectual exertions in the 
cause of independence ; — in his long, sagacious and success- 
ful campaigns as the acknowledged leader of the Republican 
party ; — and finally, in the tenor of all his writings, public and 
private, we see the steady operation of this one predomina- 
ting motive. It would be difficult to find another political 
character, of equal distinction, in whose course there is less 
appearance of any variableness or even shadow of turning ; 
and this, independently of other considerations, which place 
the matter beyond a doubt, is a strong proof of his entire 
sincerity. If it were intended to indicate the weak points in 
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his character, it would be more natural, instead of imputing to 
him a belle passion for one foreign nation, accompanied by a 
corresponding hatred for another, and a malignant and incon- 
ceivable desire to exterminate a large portion of his own fel- 
low citizens, — suppositions which refute themselves on the 
mere enunciation, — it would be more natural, we say, instead 
of making these impossible and unimaginable charges, to rep- 
resent him as governed by selfish motives ; as employiug the 
pretence of a zeal for liberty, to aid him in securing his own 
personal elevation. There is often some mixture of selfish 
purpose in the views of those who act in the main upon prin- 
ciple, and a charge of this kind would have at least some ap- 
pearance of plausibility, which does not belong to the others. 
But in the case of Mr. Jefferson, the suspicion of interested 
and selfish motives will be found to be in a very remarkable 
degree inconsistent with the tenor of his conduct. Indeed, the 
fact that an individual acts through life under the influence of 
a high principle, which he embraces and adheres to with a 
sort of passion, almost excludes the possibility of any conside- 
rable mixture of merely selfish purpose. In regard to this 
point, Mr. Cousin we think does injustice to the character of 
his Great Men. He supposes them to be themselves uncon- 
scious of the influences by which they are moved, and to per- 
form their exploits with a view to some paltry object of a sec- 
ondary character. But this view of the subject is obviously 
incorrect. The Great Man is great precisely because he feels 
in tenfold measure, and has the power of expressing in his ac- 
tions with tenfold energy, the common impressions of his age. 
This is Cousin's definition, and to say at the same time that he 
is a mere unconscious agent, doing he knows not what, under 
influences which he does not understand, is a plain contradiction 
in terms. 

In the case of Mr. Jefferson, the suspicion of selfish mo- 
tives is, as we have said, very slightly supported by facts. 
The youth, who could stand up in an assembly of slave-hold- 
ing planters, with a proposal for immediate emancipation, 
the idea of which even now, and in the free States, curdles 
the blood of every judicious friend of humanity, was no 
mere calculator, and we may boldly say, could never have 
become one. In like manner the man who, still in the vigor 
of life, being scarcely over thirty years of age, — after ap- 
pearing with so much distinction in the Continental Con- 
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gress, after writing the Declaration of Independence, could 
resign his seat and retire to his paternal acres and state poli- 
tics, was evidently not under the influence of selfish ambition. 
The difficulty would rather be to reconcile this and some pas- 
sages of his after life with the line of conduct prescribed by 
patriotic feeling and an enlightened sense of duty. After his 
retirement from Congress he declined the appointment of 
Minister to France, the most attractive certainly that could 
then have been offered to a man of his age and character. He 
preferred a seat in the Virginia Legislature. He is elected 
Governor of the State, and after reelection retires from the 
office. He finally goes out to France as Minister, is transfer- 
red from that post to the head of the Cabinet of Washington, 
from which, after serving through the first Presidential term, 
he again retires to private life. It may be said, that thus far 
his moderation was merely affected, as a means of attaining 
with greater certainty the ultimate objects of his ambition. 
But if this were so, how can we account for the resolute de- 
termination with which, after the close of his second term, he 
retires forever from political life ? 

' Lowliness is young Ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face, 
But having once attained the topmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.' 

Mr. Jefferson, after ' attaining the topmost round,' and when 
his popularity was such that he might without difficulty have 
continued to occupy it for the rest of his days, voluntarily re- 
signed it, at an age when the mere lust of power and office is 
as hot as at any other, and passed twenty years in complete 
retirement, without, so far as we can judge from his corres- 
pondence, casting a single longing, lingering look at the eleva- 
tion which he had left. 

' Was this ambition? ' 

Let us then be just to human nature ; — let us consent to 
admit that there may be such things as principle, patriotism, 
and public virtue, when we have before us an overwhelming 
mass of unquestionable facts, which cannot be accounted for in 
any other way. If we wish that our children should look back 
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with tenderness, respect and gratitude to us, let us not blas- 
pheme, with wanton and groundless accusations, the memory of 
our political fathers, — the founders of our institutions, — the 
givers under Providence of all the blessings we enjoy. Let 
us, if it must be so, while engaged in the struggles of active life, 
rail at each other to our hearts' content, but let us not pour 
out the furious ebullitions of party spirit upon the sacred ashes 
of the dead. Why indulge in harsh suspicions of men, 
whose career was one long, unbroken act of public service, be- 
cause they occasionally differed on particular questions, when 
we know that they had themselves, long before their deaths, 
forgiven and forgotten these differences, and gone down to- 
gether in kindness to their honored graves ? Such were not 
the feelings with which, a few years ago, we laid them side by 
side in one sepulchre, — the great twin civil fathers of our Li- 
berty, — lovely in their lives, and in their deaths not divided, — 
whom Providence, as if to ratify forever the amnesty of all 
unfriendly feeling, upon which they had agreed themselves 
many years before, called to their account on the very same 
day, and that the anniversary of their country's independence. 
Such were not the feelings with which Webster, Kirkland, 
and a hundred others of the greatest and best men, of all par- 
ties and opinions, united on that occasion in unanimous ac- 
knowledgment of the equal and unparalleled services and vir- 
tue of both ; with which the whole people, in the beautiful 
language of Homer, — ' smiled through their tears,' in a kind 
of mournful rapture at the strange and charming coincidence in 
the time of their departure. Such is not now, — such, we are 
bold to say, — never will be the feeling of the country. The 
amnesty thus agreed upon, — thus ratified and sanctified, — 
cannot, must not, will not be broken. 

The great value of the public services of Mr. Jefferson is 
generally acknowledged, but the full extent and variety of them 
can hardly be appreciated, except by those who have studied 
with some attention the course of his life : certainly not by 
those who know him only or principally by the part which 
he took in the political controversies of his latter days. 
The labors of one of the least conspicuous portions of his pub- 
lic career, when he acted as a member of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture after his retirement from Congress, would be enough of 
themselves to found the reputation, — we had almost said, to 
fill the life of most other great men. During the two or three 
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years of this period, in addition to the ordinary routine of le- 
gislative and other political business connected with the general 
state of the country, in which he was involved, he digested 
the whole Common Law of England and the Statutes up to the 
time of James I., so far as they required to be altered for ap- 
plication to this country, into bills ready for the action of the 
Legislature, — most of which have since been adopted, and 
now form the basis of the Code of Virginia. This was a great 
work, considered as a mere monument of industry ; but is 
hardly worth notice under this point of view, in comparison 
with its importance as a medium for the introduction of new 
principles of legislation. Among these principles, were the 
abrogation of the laws of entails and primogeniture ; — the estab- 
lishment of religious freedom ; — the complete reform of the 
criminal code, including the abolition of capital punishment in 
all cases excepting treason and murder ; — the emancipation at a 
certain age of all the slaves born after the passage of the act ; 
— the division of the counties into wards or towns ; — and the 
introduction of a system of popular education, providing for a 
school in each town, an academy in each county, and a uni- 
versity for the State. The three first of these improvements 
were carried into effect : most unfortunately for the interest 
of Virginia, the three last did not receive the assent of the 
Legislature. So completely had the mind of Mr. Jefferson 
distanced that of the mass of his contemporaries in his modes 
of thinking on political subjects, that in the earlier part of his 
career he rarely succeeded in obtaining their assent to his 
plans, excepting when he was present in person to explain 
them. His fellow laborers, with the best intentions in the 
world, were not only not equal to him, but were incapable even 
of comprehending him. Before the bills which provided for 
these invaluable innovations were taken up, the author had gone 
abroad : and the three last were either not acted on or were re- 
jected. Had they been adopted, the situation of Virginia would 
have now been very different from what it is. To repair this 
omission in regard to Education, was one of the principal employ- 
ments of Mr. Jefferson after his retirement from office. Such, 
we repeat, his were more than Herculean labors, during two 
or three of the least conspicuous years of his life. Those who, 
in the course of a long and active career, have been fortunate 
enough to render to the public a service equal in importance to 
the introduction of any one of these great improvements, will be 
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most competent to understand and least disposed to depreciate 
the claims of this distinguished statesman to the admiration 
and gratitude of his countrymen. 

Let it be remembered, too, that the person by whom all 
these mighty works were effected, — these responsibilities as- 
sumed, — these dangers encountered, — was a gentleman of the 
first social connexions and of large hereditary fortune, — unaf- 
fected of course by any of the accidental motives, which are 
generally supposed to be the only effectual spurs to extraordi- 
nary exertion. On a view of all these circumstances, we do 
not well see how any judicious observer can feel himself 
authorized to attribute the course of Mr. Jefferson's political 
conduct to any other motive than an ardent zeal for liberty, — 
indiscreet perhaps at times, but always honest, and tending, as 
he understood it, to the general good. 

The agreeable task of defending a distinguished public ben- 
efactor, against imputations on his character which we consider 
unfounded, has led us somewhat farther than we anticipated 
from the more general view of the subject. Our principal 
object was to intimate, that the prominent members of both the 
old parties were equally men of honor, principle, and patriotic 
feeling, although they took different and even opposite views 
of the great questions which then agitated the Christian world ; 
and we cited the examples of Jefferson and Hamilton in sup- 
port of this remark. It would probably be found to be equally 
correct in its application to the other distinguished politicians of 
the same period, but we have now no room to push this branch 
of the inquiry any farther. We had also intended to examine 
some of the prominent measures which were supported re- 
spectively by the two parties, for the purpose of showing, that 
though each at the time thought very hardly of the other, 
their opposition may fairly be attributed to the radical differ- 
ence in their general political principles, to which we have 
adverted, aud was quite consistent with the supposition of sub- 
stantial honesty, intelligence, and patriotic feeling in both. 
The length to which our remarks have already been extended, 
will prevent us from going into much detail upon this head. 
We shall however advert very briefly to a few of the more 
interesting questions, which oame up successively in the long 
course of these debates. 

Let us look, for example, at the policy observed by the 
Government at the opening of the war between England and 
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France, particularly the Proclamation of Neutrality and the 
prohibition of the fitting out of French cruisers in the ports of 
this country. Although it is understood that these measures 
were agreed to unanimously in the Cabinet, they were never- 
theless warmly opposed by a portion of the citizens, and were 
considered at the time by their opponents as proofs that the 
then prevailing party were under British influence. At the 
present day, the opinion is almost universal that the policy 
adopted was the true one, — but it is nevertheless certain, that 
there were arguments of a very urgent character in favor of 
the other. It is even now doubtful, considering the matter as 
a strict question of right, whether we were not bound to take 
part with France in the war, unless that power had voluntarily 
consented to release us from the obligation. 

By the eleventh article of the treaty of alliance of 1778, 
France guaranties to the United States their independence and 
their possessions in America, and the United States in turn 
guaranty to France her possessions in America,— the obliga- 
tion on both sides being to remain in force from that time 
forward forever, — des-d-present et pour toujours. The twelfth 
article provides that in case of a rupture between France and 
England, the mutual guarantee shall take effect from the mo- 
ment the war shall break out. It can hardly be denied, that 
these stipulations amounted to a permanent alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, between France and the United States 
in all their future wars with other powers ; — and that such 
an alliance involved, as one of its incidents, a right in each 
to fit out cruisers against the common enemy in the ports 
of the other. It was, in fact, admitted by Hamilton and the 
other advocates of the neutral policy, that such was the pro- 
per construction of these stipulations ; but it was contended 
that they could only be supposed to apply to the case of a 
defensive war, and that the existing war was on the part of 
France an offensive one. This reasoning, though plausible 
enough, was far from being clear of an at least equally plausi- 
ble objection. In the first place, the treaty made no distinc- 
tion between offensive and defensive wars ; the stipulation 
was to take effect in the case of a rupture, — dans le can 
d'une rupture ; — from the moment that the war shall break 

out, — des le moment qu'une telle guerre viendra a. iclater ; - 

and admitting even that, notwithstanding the generality of 
these expressions, they are to be understood as limited to the 
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case of defensive wars, it is far from being clear that the war 
in which France was then engaged was not of that description. 
It is true that the formal declaration was made by that power, 
but this is by no means the only fact to be taken into view : 
it is only one, which is to be considered in connexion with a 
variety of others. The declaration of Independence by our 
own Congress was virtually a declaration of war, but it will 
not readily be admitted in this country that the Revolutionary 
war was, on our part, offensive. In all such cases the real 
question is, which party committed the outrages upon the oth- 
er which rendered an appeal to force indispensable, and of 
course justifiable ? In the case of the French Revolutionary 
war, and of our own, this question would have been decided 
differently by different persons, according to their respective 
views of the merits of the case, and was in fact just as doubtful 
as they were. It was also contended, by those who were dis- 
posed to admit that we were bound under the treaty to take part 
with France, that the changes in the government of that country, 
and the outrages committed on our commerce by some of the 
revolutionary authorities, had in fact cancelled the treaty itself ; 
and this view of the subject finally so far prevailed in the pub- 
lic councils, as to produce a formal declaration to that effect 
by the Government. But, in the earlier periods of the contro- 
versy, this consideration will now probably not be thought to 
have had much weight. 

On the whole, it may be regarded as at least a very doubt- 
ful question, whether we were not actually bound by the 
treaty to take part with France in the Revolutionary war, un- 
less we could obtain her consent to our neutrality. Had the 
Government considered it politic to go into the war, they 
would probably have done so with very few scruples of con- 
science. The strong considerations of policy which operated 
against such a course, and the general inclination of the party, 
which had then the preponderating influence in the Govern- 
ment, to take an unfavorable view of the French Revolution, 
had doubtless very great influence in deciding the question in 
favor of neutrality. It is now, we suppose, very generally ad- 
mitted that the decision was a fortunate one. War is in all 
cases so tremendous an evil, that it would rarely if ever be 
resorted to, did not the impulse of mere feeling come in aid of 
the dictates of cool calculation ; and there is hardly a con- 
ceivable case, not absolutely involving the existence or honor 
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of a nation, in which a cool observer, fifty years afterwards, 
would regret that it was avoided. But it is due to the char- 
acter of a considerable portion of the patriotic and intelligent 
men of the last generation, — including probably Mr. Madison, 
— to admit that the arguments in opposition to the course pur- 
sued by the Government in regard to France, at the opening 
of the Revolution, were not only exceedingly plausible, but 
had much foundation in actual truth and right, and that the 
question was settled on a variety of considerations, among 
which that of mere expediency had a very important place. 

The case is nearly the same in regard to the course pursued 
towards England, which met with an opposition even more 
violent and general, than the Proclamation of Neutrality and 
the other measures operating immediately on France. Even 
in Boston, as we are told by the author of the Familiar Let- 
ters, there was only one man of any note who ventured to 
express in public his approbation of Jay's Treaty. The Cab- 
inet were divided upon the propriety of ratifying it. Wash- 
ington himself entertained great doubts upon the subject ; and 
it was with infinite difficulty that the House of Representa- 
tives, even after it had been ratified, could be brought to vote 
the apprcpriations necessary for carrying it into effect. It 
was certain at the time, that if the treaty were rejected, the 
consequence, — under the feeling that prevailed on both sides, — 
would have been an immediate war with Great Britain. This 
consideration probably had very great weight in determining 
the course that was pursued, and must have still more in justi- 
fying it in the view of the present generation. But if, — for 
the reason just now stated of the great preponderance of the 
argument in favor of peace, in almost every imaginable case 
where the influence of feeling is entirely removed, — we admit 
that the policy pursued was right, it must also be admitted 
that the objections to the treaty were not only plausible but 
were really of the most serious character. 

The most pressing point in the whole negotiation was the 
trade in provisions. Great Britain, at the opening of the war, 
had not only revived the so-called rule of 1756, by virtue of 
which she undertook to restrain the neutral to the same extent 
of trade in war which he was allowed to carry on in peace, — a 
pretence obviously without a color of authority, either in natu- 
ral justice or the practice of civilized nations: — but she declared 
provisions an article contraband of war, and claimed and exer- 
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cised the right of seizing all neutral vessels loaded with them and 
bound to an enemy's port. As provisions were then the only 
considerable article of export from the United States, this pre- 
tension, — now for the first time advanced or even heard of, — 
amounted to a claim to interdict our whole trade with the 
enemies of England, — that is, — as the case then stood, — with 
almost all the rest of the world. It excited, of course, an 
unanimous burst of indignation throughout the whole coun- 
try, and especially, as might have been expected, in the com- 
mercial cities. In addition to this, Great Britain put forward 
at that time, — as she has done ever since, and in theory still 
does, — the equally modest claim of a right not only to search 
our merchant vessels on the high seas, — a thing in principle 
wholly inadmissible, though in some degree authorized by the 
practice of other nations, — but to muster their crews, and to 
take by force, and compel, without trial or any means of 
self-defence, except the slow process of negotiation between 
the Governments, into her naval service any person whom the 
subaltern officer employed in the search might choose to pro- 
nounce a British subject ; — the burden of proof that he is not 
such being thrown upon the American. These were the only 
difficult points that Mr. Jay had to settle ; the others were in 
a great measure formal. 

What then was the amount of the arrangement which he 
brought home with him ? Not a syllable on the subject of 
impressment, which, with the augmented power of the nation 
and the consequently increased sensibility to any outrage on 
the national honor, WQuld probably now be considered as the 
more important of the two questions : — not a syllable, we repeat, 
on the subject of impressment ; and as to the trade in pro- 
visions, a sort of compromise, by which Great Britain was al- 
lowed to seize and carry into port vessels loaded with pro- 
visions, as contraband of war, but was bound, through the 
captors, or in their default, as a Government, ' to indemnify 
the owners for their loss, by paying to them the full value of 
all articles, with a reasonable mercantile profit thereon, to- 
gether with the freight, and also the damage incident to such 
detention,' it being understood that the seizures already 
made should be considered as included in this arrangement. 
This compromise, which, looking at it coolly at the present 
day, seems more like a piece of solemn mockery than a seri- 
ous stipulation between mutually independent governments, 
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was the substantial article of Mr. Jay's treaty, and the one 
which involved its whole merits, as they were then under- 
stood by all parties, — the impressment question not having 
yet, as we have said, assumed its paramount importance. Is 
it to be wondered at, — especially when we take into view the 
very general disposition of the people to look with an eye of 
favor on the cause of France and with aversion on that of 
Great Britain, — is it to be wondered at, we say, that under such 
circumstances a large proportion of the citizens should, in the 
language of Marshall, ' have rushed impetuously to its con- 
demnation ? ' Is it absolutely necessary to impute to this 
large majority, — including, with a single exception, the whole 
population of Boston, which took the lead in opposition to the 
treaty, — either corruption, French influence, or some strange 
perversity and obliquity of intellect, which incapacitated them 
from seeing the true merits of a perfectly plain case ? W« 
apprehend not. On the contrary, we doubt very much whe- 
ther the treaty as ratified could ever have been carried into 
effect ; whether the people would have submitted to the ex- 
ercise by England of the right of seizing provision vessels, 
which was conceded by it. The ratification was accompanied 
by a strong memorial against the exercise of this right, which 
Great Britain, in consideration probably of the generally 
friendly disposition then manifested towards her by our Goy- 
ernment, and the doubtful relation, bordering very nearly on 
actual hostility, which existed between us and France, was 
content for the time to waive, and which has never been re- 
newed in precisely the same shape. 

Passing over a long series of intermediate events, which our 
limits will not permit us to notice, let us come at once to the 
war, the measure for which the Republican party were at the 
time, and are still by those who retain the partisan feelings of 
the time, most severely censured. It is difficult, as we have 
already remarked in reference to the two measures we have 
been considering, for a mere observer, — looking coolly at events 
twenty years after their occurrence, — not to regret, in almost 
every supposable case, that recourse was had to war for the 
adjustment of a controversy between two governments. But 
so far as the merits of the questions in dispute in this instance 
are concerned, it would be equally difficult to deny that the 
right was wholly on our side ; nor can it be concealed, that 
attempts to settle them by negotiation had been made and 
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renewed so often, that they could not consistently with self- 
respect be continued any longer, and that the time had come 
when it was necessary either to acquiesce silently under intol- 
erable outrages, or to repel them by force. 

Upon the renewal of the war in Europe, after the trace of 
Amiens, the British Government not only undertook, as before, 
to interdict all neutral trade which was not permitted in time of 
peace, — to search neutral vessels on the high seas for contra- 
band of war, and enemies' property,— and to take from them 
by violence all persons, who could not prove themselves to the 
satisfaction of the searching officer not to be British subjects, 
— but reviving in a still more sweeping and oppressive form, 
their pretension to intercept the neutral trade with their ene- 
mies in provisions, they now extended the interdiction to the 
trade in all other articles. They declared the whole coast of 
the Continent of Europe in a state of blockade, and by a sort 
of political Rule of False, they deduced from this avowedly 
constructive, that is, factitious and imaginary blockade, the sub- 
stantial and very important right of prohibiting the people of 
the United States from trading with any other nation except 
Great Britain. Was it, then, or was it not possible for the 
people of the United States to acquiesce in or submit to this 
pretension ? The author of the Familiar Letters declines to 
enter into any examination of this question, remarking that the 
subject is a dry one, and may as well be passed over. It is 
true, that many very dull books and pamphlets have been 
written upon the subject of neutral rights, but as the case 
stood at that time between Great Britain and the United 
States, the point in question was in substance the one we 
have stated : — is it, or is it not possible for the people of the 
United States to allow Great Britain to interdict their trade 
with all the ports of Europe, excepting her own ? With a 
perfectly cool and tranquil state of public feeling, the contro- 
versy might probably have been settled by amicable methods ; 
but with passions wrought up on both sides to a high de- 
gree of excitement in regard to the more general questions 
involved in the subject, and on ours constantly inflamed by 
the recurrence of fresh outrages committed on the persons 
and property of our citizens, not only on the high seas, but 
within our own waters, and in sight of our own shores, it 
had become apparent, long before negotiation was abandoned, 
that it must be unsuccessful, and that the only alternative was 
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submission, or forcible resistance. Was the Government 
right in adopting the latter ? Or rather, without undertaking 
to decide this question, is it absolutely necessary to impute to 
the Government for so doing, and to the party that supported 
them, either corruption, French influence, or some extraordi- 
nary perversity and obliquity of intellect ? We think not. 

The opponents of the war often inquired at the time, and 
the author of the Familiar Letters renews the question : Why 
select Great Britain as the enemy ? France had injured us 
as well as her great antagonist. If we must go to war, why 
not at least go to war with the great foe of social order and 
good government, rather than a power, who may fairly be re- 
garded as their great champion throughout the civilized 
world ? This was a natural thought with the Federal party, 
but could not of course be assented to by the opposite one", 
forming an immense majority of the American people, who 
took then, as they now do, a directly opposite view of the 
questions agitated in Europe, believing the French Revolution, 
under all its successive phases, to be substantially a political 
Reformation, and the counter-revolution a mere effort to sus- 
tain existing abuses. This, as we have said, is now the opin- 
ion of the whole American people, and of the British Govern- 
ment itself. If the American Government had intended to go 
to war upon the general questions involved in the great Eu- 
ropean struggle, the war would still have been with England 
and not with France. It was however admitted, that as to 
this great struggle neutrality was our true policy, although 
the views entertained upon its merits in some degree colored 
the sentiments of both our domestic parties as to the questions 
in which our own rights as a neutral power, were involved. 
Still the practical inquiry was, shall we, on account of these 
questions, declare war against England or France ? Now in 
regard to all these questions, France was in principle with us. 
She had professed for centuries our own doctrines on the sub- 
ject of neutral rights, and there was no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of her professions, because they were in accordance 
with her interest as an inferior maritime power. She had re T 
taliated the pretended blockade of England with a similar pre- 
tended blockade of the British Islandsj and an exclusion of 
British produce from all the countries under her influence. 
The principle of retaliation, as implied in this measure, was of 
eourse entirely inadmissible, but as France had no power to 
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carry it into effect, it was a mere menace. If then our con- 
troversies with the two powers had reached a point when war 
had become inevitable, would it have been natural to select as 
our enemy the nation which agreed with us entirely, and was 
ready to make common cause with us on the subject of our 
rights as a neutral power, because she had adopted, for the 
purpose of showing her dissatisfaction at our supposed remiss- 
ness in asserting these rights, a measure in itself entirely in- 
defensible, but which, being also entirely inoperative, could 
hardly be regarded as a sufficient course of war, — rather than 
the one, which asserted in principle, and was able to and actu- 
ally did carry into effect in practice, the pretensions of which 
we complained ? Or, without undertaking as before to discuss 
this question, is it absolutely necessary to suppose that the 
Government, in declaring war under these circumstances 
against England rather than France, was acting under corrupt 
French influence or some strange and inconceivable perversity 
of mind, equivalent in its effect to virtual insanity ? 

This question too will be answered, we think, by the verdict 
of impartial posterity in the negative. It has been, if we are 
not mistaken, already decided in that manner by the present 
generation, which holds the place of posterity in reference to 
the original parties to this controversy. While we may per- 
haps regret that the war, at whatever sacrifice of feeling, had 
not been delayed a short time longer, when the course of 
events in Europe would have rendered it unnecessary, we at- 
tribute to the statesmen who declared and the party who 
supported it, no other than honorable and patriotic motives. 
We believe that on the points in controversy they were en- 
tirely in the right ; and that, in the long negotiations that pre- 
ceded the war, as well as in those which brought it to a close, — 
they exhibited throughout, as well in point of learning, logic, 
and even mere literary accomplishments, as in the high and 
generous tone of feeling which prevailed in their writings, a 
decided, and what we may well consider under all the circum- 
stances, as it was pronounced to be by one of the ablest of the 
British statesmen in open Parliament, ' an astonishing superi- 
ority,' intellectual and moral, over the British politicians with 
whom they were matched. When we recollect that these in- 
cluded such men as Castlereagh and Canning, this was no 
mean praise. Indeed we venture to affirm, without the fear 
of being contradicted by any one who has had occasion to ex- 
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amine the records of modern diplomacy, that there is no case to 
be found in them of an international controversy that has been 
argued with equal ability. From the commencement of these 
negotiations, in the celebrated letters of Mr. Jefferson, down to 
their fortunate termination in those of the Commissioners at 
Ghent, they exhibit in every part a thorough investigation of 
the points in dispute, — an extent of general historical learning, 
— a large, correct and liberal conception of natural and national 
law, — a power, skill, and taste in the use of materials, and a 
coolness, good temper, and courtesy in the mode of treating 
opponents, in the highest degree creditable to the persons 
employed, as well as to the administrations that appointed, 
and the country that produced them. It is impossible, we 
think, to peruse these finished productions in connexion with 
the tissue of meagre information, sophistical reasoning, imper- 
tinent assumption, and often paltry sarcasm, which was in 
general opposed to them by the negotiators on the other side, 
without being satisfied, on the most irresistible internal evi- 
dence, of the substantial justice of the American claims, and 
of the conscious integrity and purity of purpose with which 
they were maintained by the Government. 

But while the present generation renders this justice to the 
Republican administrations, which declared and prosecuted the 
war, they are also disposed to admit, with equal cheerfulness, 
the purity and patriotism of the motives which influenced the 
opposition to it. Firmly believing, as they did, that Great 
Britain was fighting the battles of the civilized world, ourselves 
included, — that she was the great champion of social order and 
the bulwark of our religion, — they were not disposed to quarrel 
with her about minor points, either of doctrine or practice : 
and we ought not to consider it surprising, that, under these 
circumstances, they should have sustained, with extraordinary 
tenacity, pretensions on her part which now appear entirely 
and obviously untenable. In their practical proceedings, they 
sometimes went a little beyond the limit of legal and constitu- 
tional right. Their doctrine in regard to the authority of the 
General Government over the militia, has not been confirmed 
by the Supreme Court. Although there was nothing illegal 
or unconstitutional in the actual proceedings of the Hartford 
Convention, it was certainly a measure of dangerous tendency. 
What its ultimate results might have been, had the war been 
continued, can now be matter of conjecture only, and it would 
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be injurious to hazard, on the strength of mere conjecture, 
unfavorable judgments of the character of individuals of 
acknowledged patriotism. It may be remarked, however, that 
whatever may have been in other respects the character and 
tendency of the Hartford Convention, it was in both particulars 
decidedly Anti-federal. Its intended effect, as well upon the 
administration of the Government as upon the Government it- 
self, through the amendments of the Constitution recommended 
by it, was to restrain and diminish the authority of the Union 
and increase that of the States. It illustrates therefore very 
curiously the facility with which, as we have already remark- 
ed, a Federal party in this country, when it is placed by cir- 
cumstances in opposition to the General Government, gradually 
assumes an Anti-federal character ; as many of the proceedings 
of the Republican administrations shew how readily an Anti- 
federal party, on coming into power, adopts a large and liber- 
al construction of the constitutional authority of the General 
Government. 

Hence, too, we see why, notwithstanding the inflamed 
state of opinion and the really critical position of the country, 
the Hartford Convention was not unanimously approved at 
the time, by the Opposition party. This party was com- 
posed, to a considerable extent, especially in its prominent 
members, of Federalists, and it was quite natural that they 
should enter with great reluctance, on any grounds of tempora- 
ry expediency, however urgent, into a measure directly con- 
trary in its tendency to all their favorite principles of govern- 
ment. We find accordingly, that out of New England the 
Convention found but little acceptance even with the Oppo- 
sition, and that it was publicly disapproved by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, where the Federal party then had the 
majority. Of the then five New England States, three only 
concurred in this proceeding. Hence too, we see why, even 
in Massachusetts, some of the prominent Federalists, inclu- 
ding such men as John Adams, John Quincy Adams, and 
Samuel Dexter, publicly opposed this and some other meas- 
ures of the Opposition. The author of the Familiar Letters 
remarks, in reference to the last of these gentlemen, that 
' during Mr. Madison's war, he separated from the Federal 
party, and that it is not known that the true causes of this 
separation have ever been assigned.' We presume that there 
has never been much doubt upon this point in the minds of 
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reflecting and impartial men. Mr. Dexter had been, through 
life, a decided Federalist ; and though he disapproved the 
embargo, the war, and the general course of the Republican 
administrations, he probably retained so strong an attachment 
to his Federal principles, that he did not like to sacrifice 
them to the considerations of policy, which were considered 
as of paramount importance by some of his friends. He 
was freely charged, at the time, with deserting his party, — 
the highest of all offences in the opinion of mere partisans : — 
but it is now apparent that it was he who continued to act 
upon the principles of the party, the body of which, in the 
States that were concerned in the Convention, had been led 
by circumstances to assume an Anti-federal position ; and to 
adopt opinions upon Government in general, and upon the 
character and construction of the Federal Constitution, directly 
opposed to the whole tenor of their former professions and 
practice. If we give full credit, as we are disposed to do, for 
intelligence and honesty of purpose, to that portion of the Fed- 
eral party who were induced by the strong pressure of merely 
political motives to change or waive their general principles, 
it would surely be the height of injustice to refuse it to others, 
who only differed from them in retaining with more firmness, 
or acting with more consistency, upon the old common creed. 

We believe, therefore, that we express the prevailing senti- 
ment of the men of the present generation, when we recognise in 
the controversies of the last, only such differences as may fairly 
and naturally exist among honest, intelligent, and high-minded 
citizens ; when we recognise as belonging to that class the prom- 
inent individuals of the two principal shades of opinion, — the 
Jeffersons, Madisons, Pinkneys, Clays, and Wirts on the one 
hand ; and the Hamiltons, Parsonses, Ameses, Cabots, and 
Otises, on the other. It was one of those cases that so often 
occur, when the best and wisest men in the community, among 
whom all these must undoubtedly be ranked, happen, from 
varieties of temperament or accidental position, to take oppo- 
site views of the great political questions which engage for 
the time the public attention. In the heat of controversy 
they, or more commonly their friends and partisans, are natu- 
rally led to suspect and accuse each other of insincerity ; — 
but as passion subsides, they gradually learn to respect each 
other ; and posterity, at any rate, does full justice to them all. 

These controversies, like most others of much extent and 
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duration, were terminated, not by a victory of either party over 
the other, nor yet by any direct amicable compromise, but by 
changes in tbe situation of the country and the world. The 
close of the war in Europe reduced the disputes about neu- 
tral rights, for the time, to mere questions of theory, and ren- 
dered the conclusion of a treaty with England a matter of 
course. The general satisfaction that was felt throughout the 
country at the restoration of peace, poured at once a flood of 
oil over the tempestuous surges of party warfare, and brought 
in what was denominated at the time the ' era of good feelings.' 
At no period in the history of the country has it been so free 
from internal dissensions on political subjects, as during the 
administration of President Monroe. In the mean time, the 
progress of events in Europe was such, as to render it from 
year to year less and less probable that a party division could 
ever grow up again in this country, corresponding with that 
which had just subsided ; and this may now be regarded as in the 
nature of things impossible. The controversy between the 
great divisions of the Christian Commonwealth, which rally 
respectively under the banners of Liberty and Lmw, is still 
kept up, but with such an arrangement of parties as renders it 
altogether improbable, — to say the least, — that it can ever 
become a matter of much interest in the United States. The 
great point of difference between this new arrangement and 
the former one is, that Great Britain is now upon the side of 
Liberty. The first indication of the approach of this change 
in her position, was her refusal to accede to the treaty com- 
monly called the Holy Alliance, in 1813. The next was her 
neutrality in regard to the several military revolutions that 
successively occurred on the Continent of Europe, in 1820 
and afterwards, — particularly that of Spain. The recognition 
of the independence of the Spanish Colonies in South Amer- 
ica, in opposition to the wish of Spain and the great Continent- 
al Alliance, was the third ; and now the question has been finally 
settled by the triumph of the liberal party in the domestic policy 
of Great Britain, and the consequent reform of Parliament. 
With this change of policy in England, disappears entirely 
the probability, we may say the possibility, that this country 
can ever again be agitated by the quarrels of Europe. While 
Great Britain stood at the head of the great legitimate alli- 
ance, — while its doctrines prevailed at Court, and with the 
majorities in Parliament, and gave, to a very considerable 
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extent, the tone to public opinion and the press, it was natu- 
ral that a strong impression in their favor should be made 
upon the public opinion of this country. All this is now 
changed. The spirit of legitimacy has retired from the Court, 
the Parliament, and the press, or appears there in a feeble 
and crest-fallen condition, like a deposed sovereign, who hav- 
ing lost his power at home, has ceased of course to command 
respect or exercise influence abroad; — and it is obvious that the 
former state of things can never be revived. If the doctrine of 
legitimacy, as understood by the great Continental Allies, be 
destined ultimately to triumph over that of Liberty, Great 
Britain may possibly come again under its influence ; but it 
can only be as a conquered province. In the mean time, and 
while the contest endures, she must necessarily retain the place 
which she has now taken in the fore-front of the hosts of Lib- 
erty, and exercise over all other countries, and particularly this, 
an influence corresponding with that position. Thus the only 
channel through which the doctrine of legitimacy could be 
brought home in a powerful and persuasive shape to the feel- 
ings of the American people, as connected with the politics of 
Europe, is closed forever. We find accordingly, — as we have 
already had occasion to remark, — that since the changes allud- 
ed to in England, there has been no expression of opinion in 
this country in favor of that doctrine, as understood and acted 
upon on the Continent. The parties, into which our fathers 
were divided on the great argument of Liberty and Law, 
can therefore, never be revived. The same question may per- 
haps present itself hereafter under new shapes, and in direct 
application to the circumstances of our own country, — but as 
it came up before, connected with the policy of Europe and 
the rival interests of France and England, it is now disposed 
of beyond the possibility of any future rehearing or appeal. 
Whatever troubles may be in store for us, that root of bitter- 
ness at least is extirpated forever. If the sons must be divided 
into parties, as the fathers were before them, they will have 
the satisfaction, such as it is, of contending with each other 
upon interests exclusively American. Happy will it be for 
the country, — as we have already remarked, — if their future 
controversies shall be carried on with equal moderation and 
terminated with as little injury to the public welfare as those 
which preceded them. 

The ' era of good feelings,' which followed the close of the 
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war, and lasted through the greater part of the administration 
of Mr. Monroe, was brought to a close by the contest for the 
succession to the Presidency. This was, however, a mere 
matter of personal competition, involving no question more 
general than the comparative qualifications of the several can- 
didates ; and the same has been the case with the subsequent 
divisions of parties up to the present day, excepting so far as 
they have been modified from time to time by the state of 
public opinion in regard to particular measures. An attempt 
was made to revive the old controversy, on the occasion of the 
contest for the succession to Mr. Monroe; but the result 
proved that the materials were deficient. Should the same 
attempt be renewed, as it probably may be, it must always be 
with the same result. In the episode of Nullification, the 
original controversy between the Federal and Anti-federal 
principles came again into view ; and on that occasion the party 
now in power, — which had assumed, as a popular title, that 
of the Democratic party, — professed the old Federal doctrines 
in a more exaggerated shape than any in which they had ever 
appeared before. This controversy upon the respective pow- 
ers and pretensions of the Union and of the States under the 
Constitution, is, as we have said, the one which we consider 
most natural to our form of Government, arid as consequently 
likely to recur from time to time while the Government endures, 
and to enter more or less into all our differences upon all other 
subjects. Upon the question of Liberty and Law, as argued in 
Europe, — that is, — upon the relative powers and rights of indi- 
viduals and the whole body politic, — we all are or profess to be 
agreed. No change in this respect will probably be attempted 
or desired by any portion of the people considerable enough to 
form a party, unless future events, which cannot now be an- 
ticipated, shall make great changes in the state of the country. 
Now and then, a political Working Man> (who is commonly in 
his individual capacity very much at leisure,) proposes the 
abolition of Property, — or a warm partisan, in the first agony 
of disappointment at the defeat of a favorite measure or can- 
didate, declares that rather than be so governed he would pre- 
fer the British Constitution, ' monarchy and all;' but in ordi- 
nary times, the whole people are pretty well satisfied with 
things as they are. In regard to the relative rights and pow- 
ers of the Union and the States, the case is different. On 
that subject there always have been, are, and always will be 
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differences of sentiment among the prominent politicians and 
the different States and sections of the country. All admire 
the Constitution, but each asserts the privilege of construing 
it in his own way : and, in the text of the instrument, the de- 
bates in the General and State Conventions at the time of its 
adoption, and the contemporaneous history of the country, the 
political metaphysician will always find ample materials for an 
ingenious argument on either side of the question, (looking of 
course at that side only,) in connexion with almost any particular 
subject. This controversy will form, we imagine, (as far as gen- 
eral principles are concerned) the staple of most of our future 
disputes. The administration will generally be formed by the 
prevalence of personal parties, combined in support of partic- 
ular individuals ; and, under whatever pretences they may 
push their respective claims before the public, it will common- 
ly be found hereafter, as it has been heretofore, that the party 
in office will be a Federal, and the party out of office an Anti- 
federal one. 

What influence the progress of events may have upon 
this controversy, — that is, whether the general tendency 
of the government be towards a consolidation or a separa- 
tion of the States, can only at present be matter of conject- 
ure. While the constantly increasing relations between the 
States are yearly and daily strengthening the formal bands of 
Union, — the rapid progress of population and wealth is aug- 
menting on the other hand, in a corresponding proportion, the 
importance of the individual States. Thus the two conflicting 
elements in our political constitution are regularly strengthened, 
in almost equal degrees, by the general causes that operate 
on both ; and the conclusion would of course be, that the ten- 
dency (for the present at least) is in' favor of the continuance 
of the existing system. For ourselves, we have no wish to 
see the balance adjusted in any other way. We believe that 
if the States were absorbed more deeply into the Union than 
they now are, a Republican General Government would be 
impracticable. Even now the elective Chief Magistracy is 
found in practice almost too dazzling a prize to be entrusted 
to the chances of a popular election, consistently with the pub- 
lic tranquillity. Such an alteration of the Constitution as 
should diminish the power, patronage and influence of the 
President, would probably be the most salutary one that could 
be made. Any great increase in the attributions of the Exec- 
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utive or Legislative departments of the General Government, 
— supposing them to remain elective, — would be the cer- 
tain prelude to civil commotion. On the other hand, however, 
any sensible diminution of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment, as denned by the Constitution and as generally under- 
stood, would bring us back at once to the anarchy of the Old 
Confederation. Such would undoubtedly be the effect of the 
South Carolina doctrine, that each State has a negative on the 
acts of the General Government, should it ever be recognised 
as the true theory of the Constitution ; and it is therefore an 
event of good omen that this heresy met with so little favor 
even with the professed advocates of State Rights. As it can 
hardly be sustained on any future occasion with greater talent, 
zeal, and weight of character than it was on this, we may 
perhaps conclude that it has received its final quietus. The 
other controversies that have been and still are carried on 
about the construction of the Constitution, though by no means 
of trivial consequence, are yet unimportant in comparison with 
this, and may be decided in either way without any serious 
detriment to the permanent interests of the country. 



Note. The note on page 228 was accidentally misplaced. It should 
have been printed at the bottom of page 216. 



